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Right jamb of the supplementary. new console by 
Henry Willis & Sons of London for the Willis 
organ in Liverpool Cathedral—the newest in 
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Three Centuries of 
American Hymnody 


By HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


HREE HUNDRED YEARS ago the widow 

Glover’s little press in Cambridge issued 
the Bay Psalm Book, the first in the long line 
of volumes designed to accompany public wor- 
ship in America. The story of these three 
hundred years of development is now set forth 
in Dr. Foote’s comprehensive and scholary ac- 
count, which traces the slow transition from 
psalmody to hymnody in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the three successive revivals of singing, 
and the great outburst of hymn-writing in this 
country during the nineteenth century. The 
volume is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of Colonial thought and modes of 
worship, an interpretation of the changing 
forms of religious thought as reflected in the 
worship-song of the successive generations, and 
a description of an often overlooked but de- 
lightful by-path of the literary movement in 
America which flowered during the nineteenth 
century. 


xii + 405 pages $4.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE - MASSACHUSETTS 








“God sent his singers upon earth 

With songs of sadness and of mirth 

That they might touch the hearts of men 

And bring them back to heaven again." 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE NEW CHURCH HYMNAL 


A glowing, interdenominational hymn book, related 
to subjects which are foremost in Christian life 
today. 
Music drawn from old and new sources. 
The worship section includes vital prayers, re- 
sponsive calls to worship, litanies and responsive 
readings. 
Editors distinguished in the church music field: 
H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS 
EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 
JAMES DALTON MORRISON 


REV. Roy A. BURKHART, Pastor, First Community 
Church, Columbus, writes: 

“Say this for me: our people are unanimous 
in their enthusiasm for THE NEW CHURCH 
HYMNAL.,” 

Already in use in many universities, 

as well as in hundreds of churches. 
Dr. RUSSELL CARTER, Supervisor of Music, New 
York State Education Department, says: “I am 
of the opinion that THE NEw CHURCH HYMNAL 
is superior to and more practically useful than 
any other recently published selection.” 


$110 per hundred 


Returnable sample copy on request 














D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York City 




















Casavant Freres, Ltd. 


St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., Canada 
Church Organ Builders 


REPRESENTATIVES IN U.S.A. 


W. LAVALLEE - 5234 Netherland Ave. - NEw York City 


J. A. HEBERT 2979 Blaine Ave. DETROIT, MICH 
R. G. MOREL 154 Park Ave. ARLINGTON, Mass. 
GEO. H.CLarK - 407 North Harvey Ave. - OAK ParK, ILL, 
A.R. TEMPLE - 3955 West Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











| For forty years the firm of 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Alliance, Ohio 


has been building organs 
and has achieved a 
reputation 
for fair dealing 
and artistic organ 
production 
Inquiries solicited 
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MODERATION 


The history of the Hall Organ 
is one of moderation in design 
and construction. This is par- 
ticularly evident as regards the 
present pros and cons of the 
Romantic and Classic  en- 
sembles. Here the tendency to 
be extremists of either school 
of thought has been consistent- 


ly resisted by our technicians. 
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ENGINEERING 


» ine placement, arrangement of ranks of pipes 
and the general engineering done in con- 
nection with a KILGEN ORGAN is most important. 
Just as a famous symphony conductor improved 
the ensemble of his orchestra by rearranging the 
position of the instruments, so the arrangement of 
an organ can improve its ensemble. 
The success of KILGEN ORGANS is in no small 


measure due to meticulous engineering. 
—— 


The Kilgen Organ Company 


INCORPORATED 


Pipe Organs 


429 S. 12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 





EUGENE R. KILGEN, PRES. MAX HESS, ENGINEER 

















ROHRFLOTE 


With the introduction of the chimney 


or Rohr to the Gedackt pipe, the 
normally smooth tone acquired an extra 
dash of color borrowed from the open 
pipes. Its quick response and vivacious 
tone have made it continuously a 


favorite since the sixteenth century. 


Over the years this stop grew to be mis- 
understood. It lost its sparkle and was 
treated as a Gedackt. We have been 
able to restore the nimble sprightliness 
to its voice and it again occupies an 


honored place in the Flute family. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 


G. DONALD HARRISON, President 
WILLIAM E. ZEUCH, Vice President 
Factory and Head Office 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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292 THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 


REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Christmas Music 


AC BACH: “Alleluia,” in Am, 6p. e. (Galaxy, 
12¢). From the cantata, “For Us a Child is Born.” A 
figured accompaniment supports and enhances the chorale, 
with good breathing-space between each sentence or phrase. 
Fine for every choir and congregation. 

* AMSC Cornelius, ar.C.Sodero: “The Christ-Child,” 
Em, 7p. t. me. (Galaxy, 15¢). The solo tenor carries the 
melody and both accompaniment and chorus support him in 
answer-like manner, making a highly attractive and quite 
colorful number. Every men’s choir ought to do this. 

AC Katherine K. DAVIS: “Glory in the highest,’ 
2p. cu. me. (Galaxy, 12¢). Text from St. Luke. A simple 
but forceful anthem that has fine possibilities, with some echo 
effects. 

*AC ar.K.K.Davis: “Three Christmas Carols,” 
20p. (Galaxy, 20¢). Spanish: “Rowse good folk,” Gm, 9-8 
rhythm, 5p. cu. s. Soprano solo is in the manner of a descant, 
on the syllable ah. Swedish: “Swedish Dance Carol,” A, 
13p. cu. Quite unusual and capable of being made highly 
effective; some divided parts, but easy. This is by far the 
best of the three. Croatian: "A Blessed Day of Joy,” Ef, 
2p. 6-p. e. The chorus hums an accompaniment in simple 
harmonic style, against which a solo voice, or the junior choir, 
sings the melody; here again is something truly musical and 
beautiful. 

* AMC Handel, ar.G.S.Bement: “Glory to God,” 
D, 3p. cu. me. (Galaxy, 10¢). From “The Messiah.” 

*A4+C Irish, at.K.K.Davis: “Christmas day 1s 
come,’ G, 16p. cu. me, (Galaxy, 16¢). Here’s another un- 
usual number. It begins with the unaccompanied basses sing- 
ing the theme in their low register—G on the bottom line to 
E (third space) ; soon the contraltos join, in unison, and then 
the tenors, and finally the sopranos, all singing in unison 
and octave, unaccompanied. On the fourth page we begin to 
get harmony, but retain the same theme. If the organist has 
a sense of the dramatic, he can make a great deal of this; 
otherwise it will be monotonous, through no particular fault of 
the music. 

*A6C at.A.H.Johnson: “Song of Mary,’ Am, 9p. 
me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). A Basque carol, opening with 
all voices in unison, the accompaniment furnishing the har- 
mony and a bit of movement. In the middle is a section with 
the women singing in thirds and the men in thirds, in con- 
trary motion. Much of it has the feeling of minor mood. 

*A4+OC ar.M.J.Luvaas: “The Shepherds’ Christ- 
mas,” a cantata, 30p. (Birchard). Many sources, including 
hymns and carols, are drawn upon to make a practical Christ- 
mas offering within reach of any average choir. In addition 
there are original pieces by Mr. Luvaas, generally melodious 
and interesting. Because so much of the music will be already 
familiar, this set of pieces will probably have wide use. In 
addition to the version for mixed chorus there is one for 
three women’s voices (s.s.a.), and a separate edition of the 
chorus parts. The work comprises 13 numbers in all. 

AC William J. MARSH: “Magnum Nomen Dom- 
imi,” A, 4p, s. me. (McLaughlin-Reilly, 15¢). It is written 
for soprano solo and chorus throughout, the chorus answering 
the soprano’s opening phrases. Somewhat in the nature of a 
praise anthem, and quite attractive. Latin and English texts. 

*AWC Martin Peerson, ar.K.K.Davis: “Upon my 
lap my Soveraigne sits,” Gm, 3p. me. (Galaxy, 10¢). A- 
cappella music from the early seventeenth century, with charm 
and grace. 

*A7C 





Silesian, ar.M.J.Luvaas: “On the mountain,” 
Here’s something quaint and 


A, 6p. e. (Birchard, 16¢). 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 


charming, graceful in melodic line and treatment, suitable for 
unaccompanied singing. Congregations that hear this well 
done will remember it for many days. Why didn’t the ar- 
ranger explain the “Schum schei”’ in the text? Those who like 
a gentle rubato and play of rhythm will find something here. 


*AC Slovak, ar.R.Kounts: “Carol of the Sheep 
Bells,” G, 5p. e. (Galaxy, 10¢). And still they come; another 
fine one. Different, but not extravagant, just musical. Lots 
of “‘luh-luhs” in the text, but it’s Christmas and nobody 
will object. In a horrible world of politician-made murder- 
ings, how sweet and peaceful to have music like this sung at 
Christmas time. There is also an arrangement for 2-part and 
another for 3-part women’s voices. 


*A8C — Trad., ar.F.Erickson: “The Christ-Child’s 
Visit,” G, 5p. u. me. (Galaxy, 15¢). It opens with dainty and 
charming music for women’s voices, then full chorus in 4-part, 
next the men in 4-part sing the music while the women in 
4-part hum added materials, the top sopranos virtually consti- 
tuting a descant. It is attractive, true Christmas music. Every- 
body will like it. 

* AMC Welsh, ar.H.Whitford: “Deck the hall,” 
C, 3p. e. (Galaxy, 10¢). A fa-la-la number the men will 
enjoy singing. It can be easily transposed a tone lower to 
avoid what 95% of top tenors will most certainly do when 
they sing G or higher notes. A jolly number. 

* A3C Pietro YON: “Gesu Bambino,” E, 9p. s.t.b. 


e, (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). After having become so popular 
that it had to be arranged for all varieties of voices and 
ensembles, here is yet another. The only difficulty with this 
beautiful bit of music is that ever-present tendency to rush it 
to death and get it over with, whereas instead it should be 
sung with a full realization of its poise, beauty, tenderness— 
and these require a much slower pace than the piece normally 
receives. 








MORTEN J. LUVAAS 
1330 As Mary Walked Through Thorny Woods. (Old 
SES ES 5) |e ree enon eon ear panne tere ere A5 
1282 At Bethlehem in Judah. (17th Century Melody) .16 
1281 Alleluia, Christ Us. Born. ........22....0<.c.c0sc0ssssces0sseceese0 16 
1289 Behold a Rose of Beauty. (Reisiger)..............00 12 
840 Hark, Now, O Shepherds. (Moravian) ............ 16 
41 In Excelsis Gloria. (Breton) .......ccceesesssseseeeseeseneene .20 
1288 On the Mountain. (Silesian) ...........:cscseseeeeees 16 
1283 Sweetly Angel Choirs Are Singing. (Slovakian).. .16 
1076 The Virgin's Lullaby. (Hokanson) ..........cceee 16 
JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
889 Carol of the Birds and The Music of the Bells. 
GP 6.0 AO eee ee oe pee panto reg re 15 
868 © Tell Me, Children Door. ......................5..00.cece00e Az 
J. MEREDITH TATTON 
1180 Sing We of Mary and I Sing of a Maiden. .......... Az 
10010 a oe SNOB ONS is ss ccpeercccosoanatieeesega nants 15 
A. E. BAKER 
1138 Whence Is that Goodly Fragrance? (French) 
ADRAVGCIN SO WVAENN HADSIGRNNS, osahesntcoessosvateseesateccsscavexs 15 
CHARLES REPPER 
467 | Sing of the Lady of All Most Fair... 10 
FRANK C. BUTCHER 
1077. Sunny Bank. (Scarlatti-French) With solo, organ 
tS 3. SSR ES a eo ee Se eerera pecan ee rere 16 
T. STANLEY SKINNER 
993 The Christ-Child Lay on Mary's Lap... (Carol 
on the Phrygian Mode) Words by G. K. Ches- 
NUDE I sassy orci siace oi chesei cay er soptetopes eos eaus oeveacacneovens 12 
Cc. S. LANG 
1009 Wes BGs lw Moen es oon oeess osc dccseesciscescacssccseee 16 
Write for sample copies 
e 
CC. Birchowd Co 
22} COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 










































Westminster 
Chere’s a Keason Choir — 


why so many people choose 
REUTER. Put simply, it's the 


most outstanding value in fine 





quality, ever offered in the his- 


tory of organ building. 



























































Prices of a genuine Reuter 
start as low as $1,075.00 in- 
stalled. 
* JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 
ALEXANDER MCCURDY 
Head of Organ Department 
THE REUTER ORGAN CoO. TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS FOR THE 
CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
. Send for our new descriptive Brochure = i 
PRINCETON, N. J. 





























We Announce 
The Practice Organ 





Perfect Staccato Response 
314 Ounce Manual Touch 

All Measurements A.G.O. Standard 
Less Than Four Feet Square 


Weighs Less Than 500 Pounds 


Operating Cost: 
Less Than 14¢ Per Hour 





Price $425 F.O.B. Brattleboro 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


EsTEY ORGAN Corp ORATION - Brattleboro, Vermont 
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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 


General Service Music 


*A Cherubini, ar.W.J.Marsh: “Veni Jesu,” F, 3p. e. 
(Flammer, 12¢). English and Latin texts; simple hymn-like 
music in 3-4 rhythm. 

*A Clara Edwards, ar.K.Downing: “Psalm 27,” G, 
10p. c. s. e. (G. Schirmer, 16¢). A praise anthem that moves 
along with vigorous rhythm, smooth melody, and sane har- 
monies; attractive without being weak. The short solo can 
be done by any voice. Congregations will understand and 
like it. 

A4+ Frederick ERICKSON: “Hear us Thou that 
broodest,” Ef, 3p, e. (Gray, 10¢). A processional hymn, text 
by Godfrey Thring, music simple but genuine; five stanzas 
and refrain, the latter with descant. 

A4+ — Walter C. GALE: “Dawn of Peace,” E, 4p. s. 
e. (Gray, 10¢). Text by A. Noyes; the anthem is really a 
solo for high voice, the final 12 measures accompanied by 
chorus; good music, rather on the strong side, but quite 
melodic and interesting. It is a prayer for peace, just pub- 
lished, but as appropriate in this year of its publication as it 
was in the year when it must have been composed. Excellent. 

*A B.F.Henson, ar.K.Downing: “Lord most holy,” 
G, 9p. c. e. (G. Schirmer, 16¢). A bit of interesting melody, 
harmony, and rhythm—genuine music for those who still like 
music. The accompaniment ornaments the voices with simple 
but effective rhythm. Musical and appealing to the point of 
being almost tuneful, but not going too far. All volunteer 
choirs and average congregations will profit by it. 

A2 Earl R. LARSON: “Gentle Jesus meek and mild” 
and “Lord of heaven and earth and sea,’ two anthems for 
junior choirs, each 4p. e. (Schmitt, 12¢ each). Rather tune- 
ful and good for junior choirs, texts by C.Wesley and C. 
Wordsworth; the music is attractive enough to mean some- 
thing to those singing it. 

A — William J. MARSH: “Adoro Te and “O quam 
amabtlis,” “Cor dulce Cor amabile”’ and “O Cor amoris vic- 
tima,” “Jesu Rex admirabilis,’ “O Jesu veracissime’ and "O 
Jesu ego amo Te,” four sets, c. e. (McLaughlin & Reilly, 15¢ 
each). Latin texts only. The music is simple and intensely 
practical without pretentiousness, and of course is intended 
for Catholic services, as the texts would mean little to Protes- 
tant congregations unfamiliar with them. The kind of music 
most churches need. 


*A A.H.RoSewig, ar.H.P.Cross: “Hear us O Father,” 
Af, 5p. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). Here's an attractive piece 
of music, setting the simple prayer appropriately in a prayer- 
ful style of music, suitable for any and all choirs. Some of 
the sections are given an accompaniment to make the music 
more beautiful to the average layman. Use it if you want 
your music to get down into the congregation’s heart; ignore 
it if you like only music that is outright dull. 


A — Herbert SANDERS: “Lead kindly Light,” 18p. c. 
b. me. (Ditson, 25¢). Here’s another splendid setting of the 
old hymn-text, very much like the pattern of that best of them 
all by Jenkins. A baritone carries the whole thing, the chorus 
joining in this setting just about as in the other; in fact the 
contour and treatment reflect the Jenkins manner too. If any- 
one is prejudiced against Mr. Jenkins for any reason, here’s 
one carrying the same exalted type of music. It is quite long 
but thoroughly worthy and good from start to finish. 


*A5 Welsh, ar.K.K.Davis: “A Song for Peace,” C, 
7p. cu. s. e. (Galaxy, 15¢). Of carol flavor and is attractive 
because of its genuineness and simplicity. The chorus sec- 
tions could well be done unaccompanied, to gain greater con- 
trast with the section done by men’s voices in unison. The 


final section carries a descant, which might be done by junior- 
choir voices if they can handle top G and A easily. 
good anthem, simple but true music. 


It’s a 
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Organ Music 


George F. HAMER: Adoration, Am, 4p. e. (White-Smith, 
50¢). An excellent piece of practical music, making a fine 
prelude. It is exceedingly simple, yet has a bit of individu- 
ality; and because it really is music (not empty notes) it can 
be used with credit by a great many church organists. 


John HAUSSERMANN: Seven Chorals, Op.6, 10p. d. 
(Maurice Senart, Paris; obtainable in America through the 
Composer). Though published in 1934, the set is mentioned 
for the first time in these pages herewith. This, we think, is 
the logical outcome of the things Bach proved about writing 
music around church tunes. He first wanted a tune that had 
worth, and his next requirement was a contrapuntal figuration 
that would be musical in itself. Mr. Hausserman selected 
splendid, sturdy tunes to begin with, and then limited himself 
to saying what he had to say without going on for interminable 
pages when he had finished his say. And it is strictly contra- 
puntal writing, mostly in three-part—the ideal medium for a 
composer learning to use his equipment. If a note doesn’t 
mean anything, why add it to the score? Mr. Haussermann 
didn’t. The result is a bit of compact music that really gets 
somewhere, and stops long before the hearer can tire of it. 
No. 1 is short, 3-part, and to the point; quite delightful too. 
No. 2 is also short (one page), in — and marked 
allegretto, with which we might agree or disagree, according 
to a player's ability to make the most of the music; our in- 
clination might be adagio, with colorful registers for righthand 
and pedal parts (a canon, by the way), and Dulciana & Unda 
Maris for the accompaniment. Where since Bach can we find 
a sprightlier, more charming little theme than opens No. 3? 
But avoid the commonplace mixture registration and use all 
the colors of which your particular instrument is capable. This 
No. 3 is a 3-pager. No. 4 is less than a page, but again it’s 
real counterpoint; real music, not pretense. No. 5 is 4-part, 
short, and blessed with a good pedal part as well as a good 
theme. No. 6 is another short one, canon again. No. 7 is 
3-part, two pages, strictly contrapuntal, fine imitation. We 
would say that here is an American composer who has all the 
essentials: he has something to say; he has the contrapuntal 
skill to say it eloquently; he has the good sense to write at 
conservative lengths. We believe every organist capable of 
drawing the music out of these pages should: get this set of 
Seven Chorals and use them. Like Bach, they are fit concert 
materials too. (All of which is a pleasant surprise to a timor- 
ous and hard-working reviewer.) 


Harold B. MARKS: Introspection, F, 3p. e. (Presser, 40¢) - 
A bit of reflective music, with a clean score, rather consetva- 
tively written, but genuinely musical without overdoing it. 
We must forget most of the rules when we're playing such 
pieces amd let the music talk for itself. Good for a prelude 
or offertory. 


Dr. Horace Alden MILLER: Andante & Pastorella, D, 
3p. me. (Cornell). About half of us won't work on the 
registration long enough to make the most of this, but it’s a 
charming piece of genuine inspiration, written with rather 
masterful hand, producing music that is music. The 
Pastorella treatment is so unusual as to be risky if the regis- 
tration is not exactly right, but the opening and closing sec- 
tions are as dainty and appealing as music can be. It’s one of 
Dr. Miller's best, suitable for recital too if the registration is 
right. 


ORGAN-PIANO DUET 


Beethoven, ar. Preston Ware Orem: Moonlight Sonata: 
Adagio, Csm, 6p. e. (Presser, 80¢). There isn’t much an 
arranger dare do in such a transcription of this particular com- 
position, so there's little for the review to say other than an- 
nounce the facts—which are herewith recorded. Effective and 
good. 


























Guilmant Organ School 


Choirmaster’s Course 
by Hugh Ross 
October 24 to December 5 


For information—Write 12 West 12th St., New York 














If organ problems are curtailing 
| your musical services, consult 


AUSTIN 














Organ Architects and Builders 
Controlling Exclusively all Austin Patents 


AUSTIN ORGANS, 
Hartford, Conn. 


INC. 




















Deagan Percussions Are TOPS 


says 


HENRY A. BAECKER | 


Distinguished Authority 


The nationally renowned designer of 
such distinguished organs as those in 
Mt. St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, 
and St. Thomas Church, Wilmington, 
specifies Deagan Chimes exclusively in 


all instruments that come under his @ 


supervision. 


At the moment, Mr. Baecker is de- 
signing a new organ for the Reformed 
Church at Westminster, Maryland. 


“Needless to say,” he writes, “Deagan 


Chimes and Deagan Electric Actions 4 


will be part of this magnificent instru- 
ment. They’re tops in quality. Their 


actions are modern, compact and ~ 
efficient. Nothing can surpass them!” , 


It’s always safe to follow the lead of 
the leaders. Leading organ authorities 
specify DEAGAN  Percussions— 


Chimes, Harp and Vibraharp. Con- 


sult your organ builder. 


s< DEA 
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DEAGAN 


BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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Designed to 
fit available 
spaces..... 
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THE builders of 
Wicks Organs have 
gained an enviable 
reputation in the 
designing of pipe 
organs to fit unusual and difficult space situations. 


The three examples shown are but a few of 
numerous such installations. These organs are all 
built to give maximum tonal beauty and flexibility 
regardless of the installation problem. Wicks high 
quality is built into each instrument and all have 
Direct-Electric Action. 


a Have you sent for your copy of the new book- 
let. ..‘‘Give Your Organ Money a Break”... .? 


WICKS ORGANS 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND * ILLINOIS 

















GRAY-NOVELLO 











NEW ANTHEMS 


— for Christmas and General use 


ERIC H. THIMAN 
“A Hymn of Freedom” 


“Thy Church, O God” 

“The Eternal God is Thy Refuge” 
CLARENCE DICKINSON (Arr.) 

“Lord, We Cry to Thee” (Zwinglt) 

“O Saviour Sweet” (Bach) (S.A.) 
T. F. H. CANDLYN 

“Love Came Down at Christmas” 
WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 

“Bethlehem” (Two Choirs) 

“Come, Blessed Saviour’ (Bach) (S.S. or $.A.) 
CHARLES BLACK 

“Stars Were Brightly Shining” (Norwegian) 

“Jesu, Blest Redeemer’’ (Grieg) (Unison) 

“Come, Holy Light” 


RALPH E. MARRYOTT ( Arr. ) 
“Infant so Gentle” (Gascony) 
“Companions All Loudly Sing” (Basque) 


ALFRED WHITEHEAD (Arr.) 
“IT Have Longed for Thy Salvation” (Byrd) 


(For Mixed Voices unless otherwise noted) 


THE H.W.GRAY CO. 159 East 48th Street 
Agents for NOVELLO & Co. New York City 





GRAY-NOVELLO — 














TIMELY ANTHEMS 


for Chorus of Mixed Voices 


eee ge OO oer GUSTAV HOLST 
A Song for Peace (just issued) KATHERINE K. DAVIS 
OURS lacie CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
(Onward, Ye Peopleal..........5..0.0is.60s0s.cesescees JEAN SIBELIUS 
Humanity is Onel.......... R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 
*Published also for T.T.B.B. 
tPublished also for T.T.B.B., S.S.A. and S.A. 


Organ Solos for Service 
and Recitals 


Toccata Pomposa (just issued ).............. ROLAND DIGGLE 
tl Tee PIETRO YON 
PRINS Che truyiokn ae ree ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 
Gavotte Moderne .................0+. ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 


Processional (Onward, Ye Peoples!).......... JEAN SIBELIUS 
(Transcribed by Channing Lefebvre) 


Copies of all of the above, obtainable ON APPROVAL 


Galaxy Music Corporation 
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WE BEHELD HIS GLORY 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


Mixed voices 


by JOSEPH CLOKEY 
A Cantata rich with interest for Choir & Audience 


Price 


$1.25 


GENERAL ANTHEMS for FALL and WINTER PROGRAMS 


Terry, Robert H. Lead On, O King Eternal 15 
Franck, Cesar Psalm 150 AS 
Cross, Henry P. Soldiers of Christ, Arise e bss 
Clokey, Joseph W. Te Deum .20 
Edmundson, Garth None Other Lamb A'S 
Shure, R. Deane O Silent Hills 15 
Thompson, Van Denman One Thing Have I Asked 12 

AZ 


Johnson, Alfred H. 
Kramer, A. Walter 


A Prayer for Peace 
Thy Will Be Done 
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CHORAL RESPONSES 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Edited by Powell Weaver — Price $1.00 


Publications of Character 
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Tanglewood's Berkshire Organ & Festival 


By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


: R the heart of the Berkshires, 
on a side road between Lenox and Stockbridge, lies Tangle- 
wood. Originally a private estate built in the lush days of 
the primrose 90’s, it nestles like many of its kind in the 
rolling wooded hills of western Massachusetts. It reeks with 
the sophisticated culture of the Boston and New York moneyed 
classes who infest the countryside. The financial cornerstone 
of these baronial mansions was laid in the good old days of 
rum and black slaves, or in the later era of mills and wage 
slaves. The whole thing smells rather imitatively English, 
with only the white lines of the native federal architecture to 
indicate the American side of the road. 

The pent up energy of those whose money came by inherit- 
ance must find some outlet. Social uplift and culture afford 
a pleasant, if somewhat dangerous, occupation for those who 
have inherited the earth. The Berkshireites, molded at Groton 
and case-hardened at Harvard, emerged from the fires of 
education, a warmish pink, eager to light the channels of the 
community uplift. So the Berkshire barons created Tangle- 
wood. 

Originally it was just a picked-up orchestra under the 
direction of Henry Hadley, playing in somebody's cowpasture. 
But when the Boston Brahmins concentrated upon musical 
uplift on a big scale there was nothing niggardly about the 
set-up. Everything was done in the big-business tradition. 
Operating corporations were set up, one to control the music, 
another the plant. One of the ladies dropped Tanglewood 
into the hat and the others Dr. Hadley into the discard. Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Orchestra were imported and 
the uplift was on. 

On the Tanglewood estate was a weather-beaten residence 
pretentiously decorated in department-store Stanford White 
style. This became the executive headquarters and also houses 
the Music School. A barn has been transformed into class- 
rooms, hot-dog stands erected, an open-air theater laid out, 
and the Music Shed constructed. Only the sunken garden 
and the fine old trees have resisted the social blitzkrieg. 

The Shed is, of course, the center of attraction. Archi- 
tecturally it appears to have been the offspring of a clandestine 
affair between the Oberammergau Festival Hall and the 
Yankee Stadium. Structurally it consists of a vast fan-like 
roof of wood and steel, and a music shell located in the haft 
of the fan; nothing more. The floor is the good Berkshire 
earth, and the side walls the chill night air of the encircling 
hills. Serried rows of metal chairs complete the discomfort. 
The normal capacity is seven thousand but another three 
thousand can be seated out under the stars, or more usually 


Analysis of the new organ built by the Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ Co. for the Music Shed of the Berk- 
shire Festival and Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
some comments on Tanglewood’s audiences and 
Bach’s balance between his instruments and voices. 


in the rain. This year a Music School has been added to the 
Pfevious concert activities and the melting-pot has been 
skimmed for choice bits of juvenile precocity. 

In Boston, Koussevitzky is a musical dictator. His word 
is law on Beacon Hill; and to his credit let it be said he has 
resisted the temptation inherent in the conditions surrounding 
Tanglewood and has sincerely tried to make both the festival 
and the music school worth while. He directs the school 
without salary and has gathered some strong men to serve on 
the faculty, although the first-desk men of the Boston Or- 
chestra appear to do most of the spade-work. 

Until this year, Koussevitzky had shown little interest in 
the organ as a part of his musical menage. He had even put 
up with an electrotone when nothing better was available. 
But the Sowerby Concerto was another matter, and the “B- 
Minor Mass’ was to be done at Tanglewood in the summer. 
E. Power Biggs persuaded him to hear the Germanic Museum 
organ. Immediately a Must order was issued. The Carnegie 
Foundation humped itself to provide the dough, and without 
competitive parley G. Donald Harrison was ordered to do his 
stuff. 

A duplicate of the orchestra shell was built immediately 
over the stage and the twenty-seven stop Aeolian-Skinner was 
installed in this advantageous position. The acoustics of the 
Shed are excellent and the organ for once has the aid of a 
really sympathetic auditorium. The softest voice can be heard 
distinctly beyond the last seat. 

The Editor wanted a review of the organ, so the Writer 
dropped in upon Tanglewood on one of his periodic trips 
between Moosehead and Atlantic City. But I have always 
been much more interested in observing human emotions than 
in putting organs under the microscope. There was much 
about Tanglewood that fascinated me and it is too rich a 
vein of organized uplift not to be mined for our benefit. 

Mr. Biggs showed me the organ and afterwards I had a 
try at the individual voices and tonal ensemble. The general 
design follows the Germanic Museum example—a Great to 
mixture, a Positiv, and an independent Pedal are the salient 
features. The only radical departure is a four-voice enclosed 
section playable on the lower manual [Positiv]}. 
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THE SHED, TANGLEWOOD 
Photo by courtesy of J. N. Burke of the Boston Symphony, photographer Eric 
Schaal, and Pix Publishing Inc. 


Because of the size of the auditorium, the organ is scaled 
and voiced on much broader lines than in the Germanic 
Museum; the result is a more fundamental and somewhat less 
brilliant instrument. 

While the organ is too restricted in the number of voices 
to be truly representative of the classic organ, I believe it will 
be much more acceptable to the average organist. The ring- 
ing brilliance of the Germanic sounds rather harsh to the 
organist accustomed to dalliance with the full-bosomed allure- 
ment of the romantic organ. After all, these organs belong 
to the masculine gender. They are for men and musicians. 

But the super romantic-organ salesman still rides the range, 
roping gentle old ladies with money and good intentions. 
The financial albatross still hangs around the organ-builder’s 
neck. 

So when a musical emperor like Koussevitzky can command 
an organ like Tanglewood, another step has been taken in the 
revolution of organ design. The festival brings many mu- 
sicians and critics within range of the instrument. Over 
seventy thousand people heard Tanglewood’s organ this year. 
New standards of organ appreciation have developed. Of 
course it would be too much to say that the subtle excellences 
of the instrument have had a profound effect upon the Berk- 
shire bourgeois, but it has made a remarkable impression 
upon the seasoned musicians drawn ti'the festival by either 
duty or curiosity. 

Then there are the young musicians attracted by the school. 
To me they were a fascinating study—a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of sincerity, confidence, egotism, mediocrity, emotion, un- 
conventionalism, and genius, out of which something import- 
ant may come. But the lingering smell of Ellis Island per- 
fumes the group and I would not venture the assertion that 
anything profoundly American is likely to spring from im- 
planting these seedlings in the stony soil of the Berkshire 
uplift. Nevertheless, opportunity is there, and eager, im- 
passioned souls are taking advantage of it. Nor is this all. 
Other Tanglewoods are springing up to broaden the musical 
culture of America. 

We have said that the organ made a serious impression. 
Mr. Biggs was commissioned to provide a few recitals. Every- 
body came. The organ was voted a success. 

Coming to an analysis of the organ, there is every temp- 
tation to compare the various voices to those of the Germanic 
Museum organ with which it is in some degree a twin [stop- 
list on May 1937 page 166}. It is but one voice larger, and 
somewhat differently planned in order to include the en- 
closed division, which is likewise responsible for the re- 
stricted Pedal. 
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In plan, the Great is exactly the same, although there is a 
noticeable refinement of the voicing. The Quintaten is not 
quite so strongly developed, and the Principal is much more 
fundamental. The 4’ Principal is bright and does not appear 
to be quite so big and dominating as in the other Harrison 
examples. The Quint is decidedly bigger and brighter, as is 
also the Superoctave which appears to be of relatively larger 
scale. Fourniture gives the impression of being somewhat 
more powerful than its Germanic relative, adding about 50% 
to the tonal volume of the division. I suspect, however, that 
it has been subjected to considerable internal revision; it ap- 
pears to blend more congenially with the flue-work. Again 
we have the same difficulties of trying to make one mixture 
do the work of the three which should appear on any Great 
Organ of this character. The Spitzfloete is in reality an Echo 
Diapason. Rohrfloete is more perky and assertive than in the 
normal Harrison work. 

The Positiv has undergone a distinct revision, although it 
is difficult to say that the ensemble has been changed material- 
ly. Here the Nason Flute replaces the Germanic Koppelfloete. 
This is a new voice developed by Mr. Harrison from an old 
English example; he first used it at Columbia University. Its 
characteristic quality makes it useful as a “double” on the 
Positiv. A 4’ Koppelfloete replaces the Nachthorn, which is 
again an advantage in adding a more colorful solo and en- 
semble voice than the one it displaces. The Nasards remain 
the same and the Nachthorn now turns up a 2’ in place of 
the Blockfloete. This change is somewhat more questionable, 
since the new voice tends to hold the Positiv to a more fluty 
complexion than would seem quite desirable. The Tierces 
are the same. A 1’ Italian Principal replaces the Siffloete. This 
voice is in reality a Horn Diapason and tends to restore some 
of the Diapason color lost by the employment of the Nach- 
thorn, though it is too assertive for the ensemble, yet valuable 
as a solo voice. The Cymbal appears to be much the same, 
although the acoustics at Tanglewood make it difficult to 
determine by ear alone if the actual composition and scaling 
are identical. 

We now come to a departure from the severe lines of the 
classic organ. Four registers—an 8’ Salicional, 8’ Gedeckt, 
8’ Trompette, and 4’ Gemshorn—have been enclosed and, 
by means of couplers, arranged as virtually a floating division 
playable on either the Great or Positiv, and Pedal. The 
Salicional is obviously of the old Father Willis type, hardly 
a string at all but something between a broad string, a Dul- 
ciana, and a soft Diapason. This voice, as Willis made it in 
company with its Celeste rank, appeared in a number of 
typical Willis Swells and when the acoustics were right, made 
an extremely lovely and satisfying Swell Celeste. Here the 
Celeste rank is missing and consqeuently considerable of the 
effectiveness of the voice is lost. But it fits in well with the 
others in both its own division and in the Positiv, and is 
therefore a happy selection. The Gedeckt is the usual metal 
rank that Mr. Harrison has developed so well. Gemshorn is 
rather on the broad side. United with the Gedeckt, it makes 
a useful synthetic Diapason; with the Salicional, a broad 
cello-like string. Trompette is the outstanding voice in the 
organ. With the box open, it is a brilliant splash of color 
that tells in the whole ensemble; with the box closed, it 
is a solo voice of almost Oboe-like quality. It is of course 
one of the new types of reed developed by Mr. Harrison from 
the old Cavaille-Coll examples. It has the domed head, 
open shallot, with the light, highly-curved reed, and a rather 
slender tube of spotted metal and is voiced on low wind. Mr. 
Harrison has been developing these reeds in the 16’, 8’, and 
4’ pitches to a point where they may be considered an out- 
standing achievement. While extremely colorful in them- 


selves, they are so transparent that there is no domination of 
the flue-work and no evidence of dullness in bass and tenor 
octaves; nor is there present the characteristic weakness of the 
No Tremulant has been supplied to 


Cavaille-Coll trebles. 
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COUPLERS 11: 


BERKSHIRE Music SHED 4 PRINCIPAL 6it Ped.: G. V. v-8-4. 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. ROHRFLOETE Git Gt.: V. v-16-8-4. 
Specifications by G. Donald Harrison in 2 2/3 QUINT Git Positiv: v-16-8-4. 
consultation with E. Power Biggs, ap- 2 SUPEROCTAVE 6it V indicates the unenclosed Positiv, v 
proved by Serge Koussevitzky. Vv FOURNITURE 285t the enclosed. 
First used, July 8, 1940. CC: 15-19-22 Combons 16: P-4. G-4. V-4. Tutti-4. 
First recitals, July 16 and 31, by Mr. c#: 1-5-8-12-15 Crescendos 2: Enclosed Positiv. Reg- 
Biggs. ister. 
V-24. R-33. S-27. B-2. P-1774. POSITIV 314”: V-11. R-13. S-11. Reversibles 3: G-P. V-G. Full- 
PEDAL 5”: V-5. R-8. S-8. UNEXPRESSIVE Organ. 
16 GEIGENPRINCIPAL 32m 8 NASON FLUTE 61w Cancels 4: P. G. V. Tutti. 
Quintaten (G) 4 KOPPELFLOETE 6it Blower: 3 h.p. Orgoblo. 
Salicional (V) 2 2/3 NASARD 6it The single CCCC 32’ Bombarde pipe 
8 SPITZPRINCIPAL 32m 2 NACHTHORN 6it is for use in Strauss’ Thus Spake Zara- 
4 NACHTHORN 32m 1 3/5 TIERCE Git thustra, Respighi’s transcription of 
IV MIXTURE 128m 1 ITALIAN PRINCIPAL Git Bach’s Passacaglia, and a few other 
12-15-19-22 III CYMBAL 183t pieces. 
32 Bombarde CCCC 1 CC: 29-33-36 All divisions of the organ are ar- 
16 POSAUNE 32r EXPRESSIVE ranged in a straight line and on the 
GREAT 314”: V-8. R-12. S-8. 8  GEDECKT 61m same level, with the front entirely open; 
UNEXPRESSIVE ENGLISH SAL, 73m16’ through the long winter holiday this 
16 QUINTATEN 61m 4 GEMSHORN 61m front will be closed by heavy shutters 
TROMPETTE 6ir to protect the organ from the elements. 


8 PRINCIPAL 6it 8 





this division, which is unquestionably a mistake; even the 
Positiv would gain from such an accessory. The old classic 
organs had them, so why not the new? 

The Pedal Organ is, on paper at least, somewhat less com- 
plete than the Germanic, although an open 16’ Principal re- 
places the Bourdon of the earlier instrument. This Principal 
was considered necessary in order to cope with the orchestra 
and add weight for that purpose. Quintaten has been borrowed 
from the Great and the Salicional has been extended down- 
ward twelve pipes to reenforce that Achilles heels of the or- 
chestra, the string bass. Consequently this section of the 
Salicional has been considerably pepped up to give an im- 
pression of greater string quality than in. the manual octaves. 
It also has the benefit of enclosure. If any sacrifices from 
the completely straight Pedal are to be made, the downward 
extension of the manual strings and flutes is certainly the 
least objectionable, It is not a complete borrow; the pipes 
that get the most use in the Pedal are the ones that would be 
least employed on the manual. And of course it has none 
of the vicious inconsistencies that arise from Pedal extensions. 

The Spitzprincipal does not appear as big and dominating 
as in the Germanic organ, and to my mind is not nearly so 
useful, although, since the 8’ Gedeckt had to be sacrificed, 
a compromise of this kind was necessary. As I have pointed 
out on previous occasions, the combination of a good 16’ 
Bourdon and a big, brilliant 8’ Principal gives the “Pedal 
Open’”’ effect as pronouncedly as the 16’ metal Principal; and 
since economy is on the side of this combination, where the 
size of the organ is limited to as few as twenty-five stops, I 
would be inclined to bar the 16’ Pedal Principal and allot 
the savings in room and money to other voices. Here, con- 
sidering the special purpose of the register—to reenforce the 
orchestral bass—this was the wisest choice, if not necessarily 
one to be imitated. The Posaune is characteristically Harrison, 
but appears rather lonely without its 8’ and 4’ relatives—which 
is only partly made up for by the fact that the Positiv Trom- 
pette may be floated to the Pedal when necessity requires. The 
Mixture puts considerable kick into the Pedal division, but 
one cannot but lament the absence of the 2’ Blockfloete, so 
useful in the Harvard organ. 

As we have said, some attempt to make up for the short- 
comings of the Pedal has been made by employing special 
couplers. There is a Positiv-to-Pedal and also a special 4’ 
enclosed-Positiv-to-Pedal. By use of a unison release the 


enclosed Positiv stops are cut off the manuals and appear only 
on the Pedal, so that by use of the 4’ Positiv coupler and the 
unison release, a 4’ string or flute, and a 2” Gemshorn may 
be had; and the Trompette can join the Posaune at both 8/ 
and 4’. Other special couplers affect this enclosed division 
in its manual relations in a somewhat similar manner. Thus 
any of the enclosed stops can be joined to either the Positiv 
or the Great, in either 16’ or 4’ relation without being present 
as original stops—an effect which adds to the utility of this 
division in some respects. But this incurs all the disadvantages 
inherent in such devices and returns us to a thraldom from 
which we had hoped to escape. “ 

Considering the organ as a whole, it must be admitted that 
as an all-round utilitarian proposition, Tanglewood is decidedly 
to be preferred over the Harvard instrument. But there is 
still room for improvement. I believe ‘that combining an 
enclosed section with the Positiv is decidedly a step in the 
right direction. I have personally advocated this union of 
the two divisions since 1933 and I believe that in the small 
two- or three-manual organ, the unenclosed Positiv and a 
supplemental enclosed semi-orchestral, semi-accompanimental 
division adds greatly to the flexibility and utility of the in- 
strument. In this case, the addition of a Celeste rank to the 
Salicional, a 16’ orchestral reed of either English Horn or 
Krummhorn variety, and a two-rank Sesquialtera, would make 
the division almost impervious to criticism. 

The Great division also suffers from the absence of at least 
three major voices that must be present to complete a reason- 
ably classic ensemble: Cornet, Cymbal, and an additional 16’ 
voice, either reed or flue, are needed to present the proper 
balance. But considering the limited scope of the activities 
of the Tanglewood organ and the conditions under which it 
was designed, it may be considered as an advance over the 
Germanic in classic organ design. 

One of the most interesting, if somewhat ironical, results 
comes from the fact that it has not as yet made nearly so 
great an impression upon organists as it has upon musicians 
not generally considered as interested in this vehicle of musical 
expression. This seemed to be particularly true of the music- 
critics who are now forced by the importance of the Tangle- 
wood concerts to make the inconvenient and tedious excursions 
from New York and Boston to this out-of-the-way corner of 
Massachusetts. It is likewise interesting to note the reaction 
of the men in the orchestra itself. These reactions ranged 
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from expressions of approval and interest in the rendition of 
classic organ literature, to particular reminiscences concerning 
the similarity of the ensemble to that of wellknown Con- 
tinental organs with which they were familiar. It was also 
significant to note in attendance many big names among the 
American organist fraternity. 

Perhaps it should be added that the present design of 
Tanglewood arose from the fact that Koussevitzky and the 
orchestral authorities originally wanted the Germanic Museum 
organ itself, but the cost of moving and installing that organ 
at Tanglewood made such a plan impractical. Therefore, a 
new organ had to be built, closely following the Germanic 
as the ideal. 

So much then for the organ. I timed my return journey 
from Atlantic City to Moosehead Lake to coincide with the 
rendition of the Bach “B-Minor Mass” on August 15. It 
was intended to be the climax of the season. Perhaps the 
reader would care to tarry with me at Tanglewood for that 
eventful occasion. 

Ten thousand people in endless lines of automobiles con- 
verged on the Music Shed from all quarters of the encircling 
Berkshires, and many “foreigners” from Boston, New York 
and points west unobtrusively edged their way in. The Berk- 
shire barons and their ladies attended to lend distinction to 
the tournament. At least the occasion was unique from one 
standpoint: the old Cantor never had as many people present 
to listen to his masterpiece in all of the two hundred-odd 
years since he created it, It was likewise distinctive for the 
fact that never was there so great a percentage of people 
present who were so thoroughly ignorant of both the phi- 
losophy and the music of this stupendous union of Christian 
confession and musical art. But after all, I suppose that if 
one’s mission in life is to uplift the masses, one must 
necessarily stay in the cellar. So if the Salzburg Berkshire- 
ites were utterly bewildered, confused, and confounded, one 
must not blame them overmuch. It was their money that 
was paying the fiddler and therefore their right to applaud 
the tune—which was exactly what they did. 

To one who is accustomed to the profoundly reverent ren- 
dition of the “Mass” at Bethlehem, or the scholarly treatment 
at Berea, the Tanglewood experience was somewhat of a 
shock. The attitude of the audience was distinctly that of 
being out on a binge. It was a gala occasion and the throng 
was there to see Mr. Bach put Mr. Ziegfeld in his place. So 
when one of John Sebastian’s tunes particularly tickled their 
fancy, they clapped and cheered and stamped, and cheered 
some more. Winter Garden rules prevailed. I saw Kousse- 
vitzky dimly through a curtain of ch smoke. During the 
“Crucifixus” the gentleman next to me had difficulty in keep- 
ing his pipe lighted, and seemed quite grieved when I did 
not encourage him with additional matches. The lady across 
the aisle exhibited a neat bit of technic in dispensing with 
matches entirely, simply lighting a fresh cigarette from the 
butt of the old one. Back of me an elderly baroness ex- 
plained the plot to an uninterested elderly male companion. 
During the intermission the hot-dog stand did a thriving 
business. And such was the influence of the mob spirit that 
the writer in company with some musicians of note hied him- 
self to his nearby automobile, there to partake of some strong 
waters against the chill of the evening. 

As for the performance itself, I imagine John Sebastian 
would have felt quite at home. His tempestuous rebellion 
against the incapacity of his musical forces would have left 
him quite at home with Tanglewood. Of course the technical 
work of the orchestra was impeccable and nothing could have 
been in better taste than the organ accompaniment supplied by 
Mr. Biggs, although Koussevitzky kept it somewhat on the 
restrained side. The chorus and the soloists occupied a much 
lower artistic level. The chorus was distinctly a juvenile ag- 
gregation that was neither well balanced nor tonally satis- 
factory. There was a certain charm in their fresh young voices 
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but they sang with a frightened enthusiasm that led them far 
from the pitch and the colossal climaxes of the great choruses. 
Occasionally the contrapuntal lines got tangled, but Kousse- 
vitzky passed it off with a suavity and nonchalance that in- 
dicated only too well he knew with what kind of an audience 
he was dealing. The chorus was best in the pianissimo 
passages and really did achieve a success with the almost 
whispered ending of the ‘‘Crucifixus.” 

The organ came through this test of its capabilities very 
well indeed. Great-to-fifteenth was as much as Mr. Biggs 
dared employ on most occasions, but full-organ did get an 
opportunity to lift the climaxes of the “Gloria” and the 
“Resurrexit’”” to a satisfactory ending. Of course it gave far 
more satisfactory support to the orchestra and the chorus than 
the romantic organs did or could do at either Bethlehem or 
Berea. 

With the comparatively larger choruses employed in 
America, the orchestra and organ accompaniments have been 
inadequate. The high cost of a sufficiently large orchestra 
and the prevalence of romantic organs have been the cause. 
Bach treated the voices orchestrally and expected the instru- 
mental parts to be as prominent as the vocal parts. His daring 
use of the solo flute, violin, and horn in weaving contrapuntal 
figures around the vocal solo parts in the ‘‘Mass” are striking 
examples. The orchestra and organ parts in the choruses are 
integral parts of the tonal structure and not merely a support- 
ing harmonization. At Leipzig his vocal forces were only 
slightly larger in numbers than his orchestra. Consequently 
it did not seem appropriate in this instance for Koussevitzky 
to deliberately divide his orchestra, using one half for the 
first part of the ‘‘Mass’’ and the balance for the second. The 
whole orchestra and more organ would have been distinctly in 
the Bach tradition. 

Undoubtedly with greater experience, and when the audi- 
ences have been given some lessons in manners, both the 
“Mass” and other of the major works of the Great Cantor 
can be given with satisfactory results at Tanglewood. Kousse- 
vitzky is an artist. His orchestra is among the finest in 
America, Competent soloists and choruses are not unobtain- 
able. The music school will gather strength. 

Altogether the prospects for Tanglewood are bright. Under- 
neath the synthetic glamor of this haven of culture there are 
a sincerity and a purposeful determination to help that must 
in the end further the common cause of music in all America. 


Lest We Forget 
A letter from A. Thompson-Allen, London 

© Living in a world untempered by the scream and 
thud of bombs, the occasional rattle of machine-gun fire, the 
often continuous drone of airplane engines, the roar of A.A. 
guns, the silent night-daggers of searchlight beams, the ever 
handy gas-mask, rows of street air-raid shelters, defended 
roads and cities, and inspired by brave men of navy, army and 
airforce of many lands, further encouraged by recruits of the 
home-guard, parashots, air-raid wardens and all manner of 
civil security and by many of us learning to handle a rifle for 
the first time, on guard night and day; tempered by a calm 
population of men and women living in hope and with deter- 
mination to oppose the beast which tramples our hemisphere 

it is strange, almost unrealistic to receive a copy of a 
journal called THE AMERICAN ORGANIST! It seems as an 
echo from another world to read prose and study pictures 
which reveal men and women who are still unmolested by 
the darkness which surrounds our horizon, men and women 
who are as yet still free to follow the tranquil bliss of their 
individual romance and haunts. Descriptions of little outings 
and glimpses of places where life as we once knew it continues 
—all this brings a sad but comforting recollection of times 
we here once knew and shall know again or die in the 
struggle to retain. 











Manual and Pedal Claviers Develop 


By HARRY B. WELLIVER 


History of the Console: Article 4 


= the course of the fifteenth 
century the compass of large organs was extended to four 
complete octaves. By far the most important improvement 
made in the organ was the addition of the pedal clavier, the 
invention of which is dated by most authorities as during the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Toepfer describing the 
state of the organ in Germany tells us (1) that heretofore 
all harmony in singing as well as on the organ ‘consisted of 
a progression of octaves and fifths and their doublings. The 
organ did not sound single tones but whole chords, and its 
playing required the use of one key at a time. However, 
when musical taste had progressed far enough to form chords 
with changing intervals, the old organ keyboard no longer 
fulfilled its purpose, and it then received the form it has 
retained to this day, except that the keys had a greater width, 
a fifth then occupying the space now embracing an octave. 
It is easily seen that for three- or four-part harmony the fingers 
no longer sufficed, hence the need of the pedal. 

The invention of the pedals is most generally credited to 
Bernhard, a German organist in the service of the Doge at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, in 1470. Many authorities, however, be- 
lieve that this is the date of the introduction of the pedal 
into Italian organs, for we know that by 1470 the pedal 
formed a necessary department of both German and Dutch 
organs. The invention of the pedal is sometimes credited to 
Albert Van Os who is said to have incorporated a set of 
pedals in the organ he constructed for St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Utrecht, in 1120. The only pedal voice was a Trumpet. But 
most authorities consider the pedals of this organ to have been 
a later addition. 

Williams (22) tells us that R. Schlecte (34, page 103) 
quotes a passage from a Flemish chronicle of 1319 to 1350 
which seems to indicate that pedals were invented by Ludwig 
van Vaelbeke, of Brabant, who died in 1312—‘‘Van Vaelbeke 
in Brabant. He was the first who mentions treading in the 
manner that men nowadays practise.” 

Praetorius (1) says that the 1361 Halberstadt organ con- 
tained pedals, and he therefore fixes the date of invention 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. This is unlikely, 
for Hopkins & Rimbault (13) record that the general consen- 
sus is that the important addition of the pedals to the Halber- 
stadt organ was made in 1495 when Gregorius Kleng restored 
the instrument. 

That pedals were in existence in the early fifteenth century 
we know definitely from their use in an organ dated 1418 in 
the Church of Beeskow, four miles from Frankfort on the 
Oder. 

The early pedals were just as crude and rough as the 
manual keyboards to which they were added. At first this 
clavier did not have its own set of pipes but acted upon the 
bass keys of the lowest manual, to which they were oie 
by means of ropes or wires. Originally but mere toe-levers or 
toe-pedals, they were gradually enlarged until they began to 
resemble our modern pedalboard. The concave, radiating 
feature was not so much as dreamed of until the latter years 
of the nineteenth century. The pedals in the organ at Arn- 
stadt were but 12” long; compass was two octaves and one 
note, from C to D. Strange enough, the relation of the man- 
uals to the pedals was fixed by “ministerial decree,” which 
builders were forced to obey. The — on this instrument 
were so far forward that they could be rarely played simul- 
taneously with the upper manual. 

In the Church of St. Sebold at Nurnberg, Heinrich Traxdorf 


As the organ developed, its console made improve- 
ments and by 1702 we had a five-manual console; 
manual compass went to CC and up 51 notes as stan- 
dard practise while pedal compass became 25-note; 
in 1710 there was an organ with two consoles. 


in 1470 erected a great two-manual and pedal instrument. The 
manual compass included all the semitones. The pedal also 
had all the semitones within its compass, A to B. 

The famous fifteenth-century builders, Fredrich Krebs and 
Nicolaus Muelner, built a large two-manual and pedal in- 
strument in which the Descant manual compass was extended 
upward to F; pedal compass ran up to A. Due to the “modern 
izing” in 1493 of two organs erected in 1473 by Ratenburger 
of Nurnberg, both manual and pedal compasses were ex- 
tended down to the then seldom-used low F. The compasses 
were: 

Descant: F, G, A, A#, B, for the lowest notes, and 
chromatic from C upward to the final top notes, F#, G, A. 

Pedal: F, G, A, A*, B, and then chromatic to A?. 

In 1456 there was an organ erected in the Church of St. 
Egidius, at Brunswick, having manual claviers which, clumsy 
though they were, marked a decided step toward the modern 
treatment. Audsley in his Art of Organ Building, Vol. 2, 
page 63, gives a full-size outline drawing of the keys of this 
instrument as given in an engraving by Praetorius. 

This is the first record we have of the chromatic and 
natural keys’ being included in the one keyboard. The natur- 
als of the Great were 134” wide and extended 234” in front 
of the short keys, which were 3” long and 1” wide, standing 
about 114,” above the naturals. The keys of the second man- 
ual were of a smaller scale. Here, thirds, fourths, and fifths 
were within the span of the hand. On the organ erected in 
1475 in the Church of the Barefoot Friars, at Nurnberg, by 
Conrad Rotenbuerger, the keys were even smaller. 

In 1499, Heinrich Crantz erected an organ in Brunswick, 
where an octave was larger than our modern octave by merely 
the width of a single key. This organ is one of the very first 
instruments in which the semitones or chromatic keys were 
colored black and placed between the white keys, much in 
the same fashion as in our present clavier. The placing of 
the chromatic keys upon the same level as the diatonic is an 
improvement which came rather late. The step from a key- 
board of this nature to one of our present size is a small one 
and was accomplished by almost imperceptible degrees, Al- 
though Schlick (b. 1642) tells us (22) that the size of the 
keys was not definitely established as late as 1511, we may 
safely discontinue our discussion at this point and turn our 
attention to the matter of the compass of the manuals. 

The instruments of this period had a peculiar arrangement 
of the division known to us as the Great Organ. The six- 
teenth-century practise was to divide this department so that 
it was controlled by two separate manuals with a general 
compass of F to F. We are told that with this arrangement, 
the upper manual was used to play the treble parts, and the 
lower the bass parts. Possibly one manual played the lower- 
pitch registers and the other the high-pitch ranks and mixtures, 
and perhaps the reeds—much in the same fashion as many 
present-day French organs, viz., St. Sulpice, Paris: Grand Or- 
gan and Grand Choeur. 

At the close of the fifteenth and in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, many of the organs in England had been 
imported from the Continent. It was about this time that the 
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Flemish attained great skill in organ-building, and for many 
years their instruments were famous. Prior to the fifteenth 
century, all organs in England seem to have been the work 
of priests or monks. The first noteworthy lay or professional 
builder in England was William Watton, who about 1480 
built an instrument for Merton College and another for Mag- 
dalen College. Other famous English builders who flourished 
during the early years of the sixteenth century were Chamber- 
lyn, Duddyngton, and White. 

Mr. Duddyngton, under the date of July 15, 1519, has left 
us an interesting Indenture which E. J. Hopkins brought to 
public notice in his lecture, On the Progress of Organ-Build- 
ing in England, delivered before the R.C.O. From this con- 
tract we learn that the compass of the sixteenth-century English 
organ was “‘dowble Ce fa-ut.’”. In modern parlance, it was of 
8’ CC downward range, corresponding in that respect pre- 
cisely with the manual compass of the English and Continental 
instruments of the middle-nineteenth century, The expression 
“xxxvij playne keyes”’ is interpreted by Mr. Hopkins as mean- 
ing that number of keys on a plane or level—the number of 
naturals, the necessary number of chromatics being under- 
stood. If unbroken—that is, having the CC pipes planted 
upon the apparently EE key—the range would correspond 
exactly with the short-octave CC four-octave compass occasion- 
ally met with in old German organs as late as the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The English organs of this period 
appear never to have had more than a single manual. The 
Allhallows organ, Barking, for which this contract was drawn 
had but one manual. 

About the middle cf the sixteenth century, one 
Vincenzo Columbi made a somewhat remarkable depart- 
ure in organ construction. This particular instrument, built 
for Nicola Vincentino, had 126 keys and was named Ar- 
CHIORGANO to distinguish it from organs of ordinary com- 
pass. The keys were so arranged that it was possible to play 
in three ways, diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic. 

Four years were required to complete the great organ in 
the Basilica of San Petronio, at Bologna, which was begun in 
1471. This instrument furnishes us an example of a practise 
common to all builders about the time of the first use of the 
pedals. The 24’ Diapason was controlled by two claviers. 
The upper part was played from one manual, but the bass 
part of the register was played from the pedals. Spanish or- 
gans seemed to reflect more the influence of the German and 
Flemish builders than of the English. The magnificent organ 
designed by Canon Amigo of Tortosa and erected in 1563 
in the Cathedral of Tarragone, Spain, had three manuals and 
a short-octave of pedals. 

eventeenth-century German organs were tuned in either 
of two ways. Chamber Pitch was the lower and the pitch 
of the orchestra. Choir Pitch, since it was a whole-tone higher 
and thereby saved much expense in metal pipe-work, was used 
for the more important instruments, Whether in chamber 
pitch or choir pitch, all organs were tuned to unequal tempera- 
ment. This method of tuning did not allow playing in the 
eight keys having the most sharps or flats—Ab, B, E, etc. In 
the following century, unequal temperament fell beneath the 
great weight of opposition heaped upon it. The figure stand- 
ing foremost in the battle for equal temperament was Johann 
Sebastian Bach, with his immortal Well-Tempered Clavichord. 

Schlick tells us (22) that before the end of the fifteenth 
century, organs with double semitones were being erected, 
although this practise was not general. One such instrument 
having three manuals was erected at Bueckeburg in 1615. 
The manuals were constructed thus: C, D, Dé, E, F, F#, G, 
G2, Ab, A, Bb, C, C%, etc., to top F. 

One of the most ingenious devices brought to the organ in 
the seventeenth century was a transposing keyboard by means 
of which the organist could play one tone higher or one tone 
lower than normal pitch. Arnold Schlick (b.1642), court 
organist to the Elector of Palatine, in Bohemia, describes this 
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instrument as ‘‘a rare thing but one that I use daily.” 

The eighteenth century brings a period of great activity 
and marked progress in German organ-building. The out- 
standing builder of the period was Gottfried Silbermann. 
It was during this period that the German builders developed 
the Pedal Organ to a high standard of efficiency. Most his- 
torians agree that there can be no disputing with Germany 
the honor of having created the Pedal Organ and of having 
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MANUAL KEYS OF 1456 
reproduced by Audsley from an engraving by Praetorius, picturing the keys 
of the organ in St. Egidius Church, Brunswick. 


been far in advance of all the rest of Europe in this direction 

until the turn of the twentieth century. Audsley holds these 

to be important facts in this history of the organ. 

The first five-manual instrument of which we have record 
was erected in 1702 by Theussner for the Cathedral at Merse- 
burg. It contained sixty-eight registers. Soon after, another 
five-manual was erected at Halberstadt by Heinrich Herbst. 

In 1716, Silbermann erected his fine 3-42 organ in the 
Cathedral of Strasbourg. The manual compass extended from 
CC to c*, forty-nine notes; pedal, CCC to C, twenty-five 
notes. One of Silbermann’s largest and finest instruments 
was built for the Cathedral of Freiburg, Saxony. The forty- 
five registers were distributed over three manuals and pedal. As 
an example of the advance treatment of the Pedal division 
by the German builders, we append the stoplist of the Pedal 
Organ of this Silbermann instrument. 

FREIBURG PEDAL ORGAN 

32 Untersatz (wood) 4 Superoctave (t) 

16 Principal (tin) VI Fourniture (t) 
Octave (w) 16 Bombarde (t) 
Sub-Bass (w) 8 Trompette (t) 

8 Octave (t) 4 Clarion (t) 

Silbermann in 1750 erected in the Church of St. Sophia, 
at Dresden, a two-manual and pedal organ of thirty-three 
registers. Of the six Pedal voices four were of 16’ pitch, 
and there was an 8-rank Cornet. The instrument justly called 
Silbermann’s masterpiece was erected in the Royal Catholic 
Church, at Dresden. Silbermann died before it was completed, 
but the work of the construction was left to his nephew, John 
Daniel Silbermann. The manual compass was enlarged from 
the usual compass of the time to CC to d, fifty-one notes. 
The Pedal compass remained the same, CCC to C, twenty-five 
notes. Of the eight Pedal registers, one was of 32’ pitch, two 
were of 16’, two of 8’, two of 4’, and one was a 6-rank mix- 
ture. 

In the Church of Halberstadt in 1710, there was erected a 
curious organ. In the front of the case there were three 
manuals and pedal while on the side there were two additional 
manuals. There are no specifications or descriptions of this 
instrument extant so that we may only guess as to the use of 
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the two side manuals. Audsley suggests they were for the 
purpose of allowing several organists to perform at the same 
time. 

At Hamburg, in 1762, in the Church of St. Michael, there 
was erected a fine three-manual and pedal instrument of 
seventy registers by a builder named Hildebrandt. Mixtures 
played an important part. The Pedal contained three ranks 
of 32’ pitch, six of 16’ pitch, five important reeds, and a 
mixture of ten ranks. On the manuals there were four 16's, 
twenty-five 8’s, and forty-four ranks of mixture-work. 

Netherlands organ-builders of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries seem to have kept pace with their Ger- 
man neighbors. The three-manual and pedal organ erected 
in 1673 in the Nieuve Kerk at Amsterdam by J. Duyscher 
contained forty-four registers. The manual compass ran from 
CC to d*, fifty-one notes, and the Pedal compass from CCC 
to D, twenty-seven notes. There were no less than thirty-three 
ranks of mixture-work. 

A world-renowned instrument in the Cathedral of St. Bavon, 
at Haarlem, still remains in practically the same state as left 
by its builder when completed on September 13, 1738. The 
compass of the manuals is CC to d*, fifty-one notes; pedals, 
CCC to D, twenty-seven notes. In a contemporary instrument 
we find an identical manual compass, but the pedal has been 
reduced to CCC to C, twenty-five notes. This organ was 
erected in 1736 in the Church of St. John, at Gouds, by 
Moreau. Its ranks of mixture-work numbered thirty-four. 

A three-manual instrument of forty-four voices was erected 
in 1645 in the Cathedral at Antwerp by a local builder, de la 
Haye. The manual compass was CC to f*, fifty-four notes, a 
slight enlargement over our previous examples. The pedal 
beginning on FFF instead of the customary CCC, had a com- 
pass from FFF to F, twenty-five notes. As late as 1670 the 
fifty-four-note manual compass continued to be used in im- 
portant instruments. Such was the compass of the manuals of 
the organ in the Church of St. Paul, at Antwerp, erected by 
Ferbrugen in 1670. The pedals had the customary compass, 
CCC to C, twenty-five notes. The pedal compass in the organ 
erected in the Church of St. Stephen, Nymegen, was enlarged 
to CCC to D, twenty-seven notes. Although not an example 
of local construction, this instrument suggests the trend of 
organ-building in the Netherlands. Its fifty-three voices were 
distributed over three manuals and pedal. The manuals had 
the usual CC to f* compass. It was the work of Koenig of 
Cologne. 

[Figures within parentheses refer to the bibliography on 
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(To be continued). 


Round-the-Table Carols 


By DONALD D. KETTRING, M.S.M. 


As sung each Christmas in Westminster Presbyterian, Lincoln, Nebraska 


We have developed through four 
seasons in Westminster. Presbyterian Church, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, a carol service which has proved significant in the musical 
tradition of our church. In so many non-liturgical churches 
where emphasis is placed on an enlarged choral program and 
on meaningful and fitting sequences, the general corporate 
worship tends to become quite formal—which is probably as 
it should be. However, this very formality, while it does en- 
rich corporate worship, has a tendency also to depersonalize 
worship, unless deliberate effort is extended to provide in the 
season’s program an informal musical occasion—which must 
be in good taste. To furnish one such occasion each season 
we have instituted in Westminster an annual Round-the-Table 
Carol Service. This service is of course in addition to rather 
















ROUND-THE-TABLE SETTING 
for the annual carol-singing introduction to Christmas in Westminster Pres- 
byterian, Lincoln, Neb.; photo by Malcom R. Stuart. 


extensive and more formal Christmas musical presentations. 

Our Round-Table occurs on a Tuesday evening early in 
December, and we designate it as an occasion to “usher in” 
the festival season. As is true of many non-liturgical churches 
and American community life in general, Christmas obser- 
vances often precede the church calendar proper, and the 
Christmas motif dominates during most of December. We 
deliberately schedule this service early in the month so it will 
occur before the rush, jaded nerves, and headaches attending 
the Christmas activities to which we moderns are subject. In 
spite of the pagan and commercial aspects of a modern 
Christmas, and in spite of the somewhat secular nature of this 
Round-Table occasion itself, we have heard many convincing 
expressions from discriminating worshipers indicating that 
this service is a choice introduction to Christmas preparations 
and activities. It seems to provide a Christmas motif. 

A selection of carols is possible in this service which would 
not be appropriate to the ordinary carol service. On such 
occasions the more festive, rollicking carols and rounds are in 
order. Then, too, this is one time in the season when many 
of the choir members are assigned solos, As many as thirty 
members out of a choir of fifty might have opportunity to 
sing a stanza or so of a carol. This engenders an atmosphere 
of common participation. 

The Round-the-Table service is not an auspicious occasion. 
Everything about the service is simple, including the type of 
music; the atmosphere is one of easy informality. Since the 
service is primarily an occasion of Christian fellowship, rather 
than worship, it is conducted in the social room of the church. 
This room accomodates only about three hundred. The ar- 
rangement of the tables changes from year to year, as does the 
selection of carols, but the general scheme remains about the 
same. Following is a detailed description of last season’s 
Round Table. 

1. The setting and decorations generally suggested a great 
banquet hall, with all singers seated at tables. The tables were 
arranged on, and to the front of, the small stage. The back 
tables were elevated. All chairs were arranged so that all 
singers faced the director. The piano was in front of the 
tables, placed so the director could lead the singers from the 
keyboard. A large chair for the minister, ‘Master of the 
Banquet Hall,’ was placed prominently in the center. The 
whole setting was decorated with Christmas greens, and the 
focal point was a huge wreath hung against a blue curtain back 
of the center table. The candles were grouped in clusters of 
green on the tables. There were places for forty-five singers. 

2. Within five minutes of the announced hour, the singers 
in their robes of rich maroon entered informally and sat at 
the tables. " Each singer carried a music-folder the color of 
which was in keeping with the motif of the decorations. As 
the singers were seated they lighted the candles on the table. 
The director was seated at the piano facing the singers. When 
the minister entered, the choir members stood and participated 
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in a “Choral grace before singing,” which was a round. With 
the exception of this choral grace the singers remained seated 
for all the carols. 

3. The minister remained standing after the choral grace 
and greeted the guests of the evening. He declared that this 
service was to usher in the Christmas celebration in West- 
minster, briefly sketched the Christmas musical services to 
follow in the month, described the custom, borrowed from 
old England, of singing around tables. He designated this as 
an occasion of fellowship—everybody to sing on certain carols. 
Symbolically, all our guests are “around the table” in a circle 
of fellowship, and the feast is a “feast of song.” He then 
introduced the first carol with which we always begin this 
“banquet”: “Deck the Halls,” sung by the choir. 

4. The director described the dialogue carol “Dame, get 
up” presented by two soloists; and the round “Christmas is 
Coming,” sung by the choir, 

5. The minister told of the unusual English carol, 
“Christmas Lamentations,’ which was sung “mournfully” by 
soloist and choir. 

6. The director described the ‘“Wassail Song’’ which was 
presented by soloists and choir, with everybody joining at the 
refrains. A round, “God bless you,’ was introduced, and 
sung by the choir. The director interrupted and asked four 
choir members to leave their places and go out in the midst 
of the guests to lead them in singing this round. 

7. The minister announced a group of American folksongs. 
The first was a lullaby from the Kentucky mountains, sung by 
a soloist; the second was the spiritual, ‘Go tell it on the 
mountains. 

8. The minister indicated that it was particularly fitting that 
we should enlarge our circle of fellowship to include all the 
poor and needy of our church, and a silver offering was in- 
vited for the White Gift Fund. During this offering every- 
body stood and sang the first stanzas from a number of 
familiar Christmas hymns. 

9. The minister announced the Neapolitan ‘Song of the 
Bagpipers’”’ and the familiar “We three kings,” sung by solo- 
ists, choir, and the entire company. 

10. The director announced a group of carols telling of 
the manger scene. These were the ‘Cradle Song” by Nagle 
(G. Schirmer), the German “O come all ye children,” and 
the Dutch “Sleep, my Jesus, sleep” (Gray). 

11. The minister spoke of two other carols in this group: 
the French “Infant so gentle,” and the Polish ‘Lullaby, Jesus 
dear” (G. Schirmer), both sung by soloists. 

12. The director announced the final group. “Good King 
Wenceslas” was first, the king’s part sung by a baritone solo- 
ist, and the page’s role taken by a member of Westminster 
boys’ choir; “The seven joys of Mary,” sung by as many 
soloists, and the rollicking “Twelve days of Christmas” 
brought the feast of song to a brilliant finale. 

13. The minister invited all guests to tarry a bit for fellow- 
ship and refreshments, and expressed appreciation to the 
singers, the ladies of the church who had decorated the tables, 
and others who assisted in the occasion. 

14. The minister pronounced a benediction and the choir 
responded with ‘Silent Night.” 

Most of the numbers used in such a service are semi- 
familiar, which accounts in part for the popularity of the 
service. Such carols are readily available in various collections. 
All the carols sung are simple in style. A pretentious number 
would seem out of character; and in Westminster, at least in 
this time of the season, we find it wise to use ‘‘choral energy” 
sparingly, 

While this service is usually rather delightfully informal 
and appears to progress of its own momentum, every year 
careful and detailed preparations are made. A complete script 
is prepared for both minister and director, and each singer 
has a mimeographed order of carols, with soloists indicated. 
The secret of attaining an easy informality seems to be in 
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making these careful preparations. One feels free to depart 
from the script if the occasion arises, but it is always a com- 
fort to have the order right there, even in these departures. 

We have presented four of these Round-the-Table services 
in Westminster, and it was my privilege to participate in three 
such occasions in the Market Square Church in Harrisburg 
during my office there. After arranging seven of these ser- 
vices, I am quite convinced that if such occasions are carefully 
planned to be short, simple, informal, and in good taste, they 
have a unique and interesting contribution to make in any 
unurch’s service traditions. 


George Fischer, Publisher 


President of J. FISCHER & BRO. 


Brief account of the career of the American composer's champion 


SomETHING for the organ 
world to celebrate thankfully was the seventieth birthday of 
George Fischer on the thirteenth of September, the day find- 
ing him hale, hearty, and industrious, just as some twelve 
thousand days before it had found him at his desk. To many 
of us, George Fischer is a personality; he is also J. Fischer & 
Bro. To others who do not know him personally we might 
point to the technical and musical excellence of J. Fischer & 
Bro. publications and say, That is George Fischer. American- 
made organ music would be almost poverty-stricken without 
him. True, two other notable houses have published much 
organ music by American composers, but somehow there is a 
special stamp of practicality & worth about Mr. Fischer’s 
selections in our particular field. 

George Fischer was born Sept. 13, 1870, in Dayton, Ohio, 
the son of Joseph Fischer, founder of J. Fischer & Bro. The 
family early moved to New York City where the son was edu- 
cated in the Parochial schools, later attending the College of 
St. Francis Xavier, studying music with Joseph Marcks, Carl 
Muller, Dr. Frank Dossert, and Hugo Bialla, supplementing 
these studies with independent work of his own, mostly at 
night—including piano, theory, and organ. 

From 1889 to ’92 he was organist of St. Catherine's Church, 
in Manhattan; going then for a year to St. Paul’s Church, 
Brooklyn. In 1885 he had begun active work in his father’s 
J. Fischer & Bro. office, starting chiefly as errand-boy but 
progressing rapidly enough to warrant his retiring from steady 
work as church organist, so that after 1894 he was a free- 
lance, doing much substituting in many New York churches— 
including that memorable service in St, Patrick’s Cathedral 
when he was substitute organist at the service attended by 
Princess Eulalia and another member of the Spanish royal- 
family (which was in 1892 when he still retained a church 
position of his own). 

Mr. Fischer first entered the Fischer publishing business 
in 1885, as mentioned, and when his father died in 1901 he 
was plunged into it strenuously enough to consume all his 
time and energies; in 1906 he was elected president of the 
firm, which he remains today. Serving as manager of the 
business in 1901, he was later joined by his brother, Carl T. 
Fischer, who is now treasurer; Joseph A. Fischer, son of the 
president, is secretary. 

George Fischer and Frances Stickler were married Nov. 21, 
1895, and they have four children: Marie Antionette; Joseph 
A., now secretary and increasingly active in sales, management, 
publicity, trade relations, personal representative for his father, 
and in all other vital activities of the firm; Eugene H., active 
with the firm in technical matters such as press-work and the 
other happier items disassociated with the headaches of market- 
ing & selling; and Victor William, graduate engineer (Notre 
Dame) now with the maintenance department of the New 
York Central Railroad. 
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JOSEPH BONNET 
distinguished French concert organist who arrived in America last month 
for a concert tour under LaBerge management 






Mr. Fischer is an ardent and faithful Catholic, member and 
regular attendant of St. Phillip Neri’s Church for more than 
a quarter of a century. Until comparatively recent years the 
firm’s church-music publications were largely for the Catholic 
service, the natural result of Mr. Fischer’s expert knowledge 
of Gregorian music in particular and Catholic music in gen- 
eral; but in later years many excellent anthems and other 
choral works that could hardly be used in Catholic services 
have been published, rounding out the Fischer choral catalogue 
as famously as the organ catalogue had long been. In 1926 
he was elected treasurer of the St. Gregory Society of America, 
which duties he still performs. He is one of America’s most 
trustworthy authorities on Catholic music at its best, combining 
both the strictest ecclesiastical requirements and the truest 
musical interpretation of them. 

He is a member of the board of directors of the American 
Society of Composers-Authors-Publishers, and for three years 
was president of the Music Publishers Association. 

The climax of his interest in American composers is prob- 
ably Deems Taylor. Percy Rector Stevens introduced Mr. 
Taylor in 1917, at a time when Mr. Taylor was making choral 
arrangements for Mr. Stevens’ Schumann Club of New York. 
J. Fischer & Bro. undertook the publication of the Taylor ar- 
rangements, and their success proved the wisdom of Mr. 
Fischer’s musical judgment. The passing years increased the 
friendship of composer and publisher, and when the Taylor 
operas and orchestral pieces came along, Mr. Fischer’s musical 
mind & heart did the manuscript-reading and the house of J. 
Fischer & Bro. did the publishing. And again the reliability 
of Mr. Fischer's judgment was attested by the Metropolitan’s 
performances of the Taylor operas—which, we believe, have 
been given more Metropolitan performances than any other 
American operas to date. 
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Among the earliest big-time American organ composers 
were Gaston M. Dethier and Pietro A. Yon, and both are al- 
most exclusively J. Fischer & Bro. property. Among current 
composers showing great prominence, given their start in the 
Fischer catalogue, are Garth Edmundson and Philip G. 
Kreckel. Others distinctly associated with Mr. Fischer and his 
house are Charles Wakefield Cadman, Joseph W. Clokey, 
Gottfried H. Federlein, Guiseppe Ferrata, J. Frank Frysinger, 
Harvey B. Gaul, Ralph Kinder, Carl McKinley, Gordon Balch 
Nevin, Alexander Russell, Oscar E, Schminke, R. Deane Shure, 
Charles Albert Stebbins—to mention only a few as they come 
to mind. 

Perhaps much of the keen & true musical insight displayed 
by Mr. Fischer in his reading and acceptance of manuscripts 
comes from his admiration of and frequent attendance at 
orchestral concerts, which in spite of the more strenuous cur- 
rent life he still attends with almost unabated zeal. Personal- 
ly, he is over six feet tall, of substantial build, mild mannered, 
soft spoken, and the soul of kindliness in spite of the enor- 
mous number of interruptions his me was subjected 
to, especially in the days when his office was so conveniently 
open to every chance visitor. Now he is tucked away out of 
sight and the visitor has to pass a veritable army of ‘con- 
Scientious objectors’ who are likely to cower the would-be in- 
terrupter out of his intention to crash the gates. And it’s a 
good thing, for Mr. Fischer's ability to judge manuscripts and 
order a publishing business is too valuable to the world of 
music to be lightly interrupted by good-will tours of meander- 
ing visitors. 

We fervently hope that in 1960 these pages shall again pay 
tribute to George Fischer, continuing as head of the house of 
J. Fischer & Bro. and a prince among men.—T.S.B. 


Charting Volunteer Choristers 
System devised by Merl D. Williams 

© To keep on record his impression of the voices and 
other qualifications of prospective choristers, Merl D, Wil- 
liams, } cm of the choirs of Ascension Lutheran, Milwaukee, 
has devised a chart upon which is recorded for each applicant, 
the name, date, choir for which application is being made, 
address, phone, church membership, previous choir training, 
voice instruction, and instrumental training. In addition to 
these normal records, Mr. Williams’ chart provides for a 
five-year record of twenty-four items, each graded into four 
degrees of excellence, and each degree in turn marked in three 
stages. Highest ratings are from 90 to 100, next are those 
in the 80’s, then 70’s, and, lowest, 60’s. 

The bottom of the mimeographed chart gives a reproduc- 
tion of the scale, upon which is marked the applicant's sing- 
ing range. Here also space is provided to record the successful 
candidate’s robe-number, book-number, section, and payment 
of dues. The twenty-four points upon which applicants are 
tested and recorded are: 


True to pitch low octave Breathiness 


High octave Flexibility 

Tremolo Uniformity of tone-color 
Smoothness of tone Breath control 

Fluty Reading 

Reedy Language 

Mixed color Memory 

Blending quality Concentration 

Rhythm Temperament 

Size of tone Dependability 


Attack of tone Strength of personality 
Glottis stroke Compass and best tones 

A sample chart submitted for inspection shows the record 
of one applicant, with markings on twenty-one of the twenty- 
four items, scoring an average of 76.5%; the applicant was 
rejected and placed on the waiting-list. 
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thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








Thinking Sometimes Helps 


Lone ago I turned against the 
idea of worship as the proper function of the Sunday services 
of the church. It seems to me the invention of the devil, not 
the will of Divinity. I cannot picture even a great man want- 
ing his family, friends, or employees to worship him, much 
less the Creator of the universe. And there never was in all 
history a time like the present that cried aloud for the church 
and mankind to do something useful and helpful. I know 
that a catechism says the first duty of man is to worship, but 
I no more believe it than I believe that the all-merciful God 
could have told the Jews of old to murder innocent and 
helpless women and children and confiscate their belongings 
—just as Germany is trying to do today under Hitlerian lead- 
ership. 

Service, not worship, is the thing. We as a Christian church 
found our beliefs and practises on the life and teachings of 
Christ. He spent His life not in worship but in service. The 
great need of today is not at all for the practise or preaching 
of any theology about man’s relationship to Divinity, but for 
something infinitely more difficult, and equally more practical 
—namely the practise of a finer relationship of man to man. 
The Pharisee had all the theological virtues, but it didn’t get 
him anywhere. The son who was reverent and very polite 
to his father didn’t figure at all compared to the other son 
who was somewhat snippy and rude, but who none the less 
went out and did what his father wanted done, ‘Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these’; “I came that ye 
might have life and have it more abundantly”; He came ‘to 
make men free.’ And of all the people He characterized un- 
favorably, the high-lights of the church were the ones to re- 
ceive the bitterest scorn, the severest criticism. Not because 
they were clerics but because they misinterpreted their job. 
They had worship worked out to a fine art; forms and cere- 
monies were set up in abundance. And what did they pro- 
duce? Injustice, a hard life, class hatreds. 

I don’t know that there is anything an organist can do about 
it, other than to remember that the plain, simple practise of 
all the cardinal virtues of Christianity is worth more than 
all the forms, ceremonies, and acts of worship indulged in 
by man since time began. We're placed here in a world to 
help make it better. A beautiful service on Sunday, con- 
ducted by experts in a fitting temple of religion, is in itself 
something helpful to all who participate. But can we be so 
ridiculous as to believe we are helping or even pleasing God 
by such forms and ceremonies? Do we want our children, 
employees, servants to spend their time telling us how they 
admire our virtues, our generosities, our wisdom? Or do we 
want them to dig in and make the place a finer place for all 
of us to enjoy? 

I do not believe the world would be in the mess it is in 
today if the Christian principles had been used as a basis for 
man’s helping his fellowman instead of, as has been done, 
being interpreted as a foundation for or guide to worship. 
If we can’t do anything about it, we can at least think; and 
that’s always likely to be worth while. 


—t.s.b.— 


There is a type of conceit in the organ world which is quite 


annoying. A man concentrates on a fad or fancy, learns the 
minimum of the viewpoints of other men of even wider know- 
ledge and keener intelligence than himself, and then sets 
himself up as the ultimate authority. Just plain tommyrot. 
Blind leading the blind. And all the more dangerous because 
the blind leader doesn’t recognize his own incapacity to lead. 

There are a few fundamental questions we can ask our- 
selves and in the answering discover whether or not we're 
following a fad or doing a work in behalf of those who pay 
us to work. 

Do we build and play organs so that those whom we want 
to buy and maintain them shall have some fun out of it? Or 
do we want them to wash their faces & hands first and 
then kneel while we play for them? 

Can our Roy Harrisses and Igor Stravinskys kidd us into 
accepting cacophanous notes, and then persuade us to pass 
them along to our employers when notes, not inspirations, 
have been all they could cram into their writings? 

Are we afraid of a piece of music because it’s simple? 

Is an unaccompanied anthem written in eight-parts so 
dazzling that we'll accept it, good, bad, or indifferent? 

Because a thing is called a Christmas ‘carol,’ are we fool 
into accepting it as such when it has nothing whatever of the 
true carol flavor? 

The average man believes all too much, doubts all too 
little. It gets us into trouble. Some hard thinking might 
help. 

—t.s.b.— 

Here’s a neat one for us. It’s a letter to T.A.O. ‘‘A success- 
ful movement to increase organists’ salaries would insure 
many life-time subscriptions.” Ain't it the truth! But how? 
T.A.O. has been spending most of its space & efforts on that 
problem for the past twenty-three years, but we’ve been doing 
it the hard, long way. Anybody know a short-cut? We're 
interested. 

Obviously when churches have good incomes they spend 
good money, and everybody, including organists, organ-build- 
ers, and choristers, profit accordingly. When church income 
is lowered, what can the church do but cut expenses? Don’t 
tell us you don’t know where they make the first cuts. That 
would be heart-breaking innocence. 

One way to help increase organists’ salaries is by helping 
increase church income, and the details of that method are 
simple enough. Every man, woman, and child interested in 
church music, in organ-playing, in organ-building should 
habitually go to church at least once every Sunday and con- 
tribute whatever he can when the collection-plate comes 
around, Yet I know many organ-builders and organists who 
never attend church unless they are paid for it. That’s no 
way to help the church buy more organs. 

Another way to help is to create larger audiences for organ 
recitals of every sort—good, bad, awful. Even if it hurts, 
attend when an organ recital is being played in a church, and 
the church will eventually discover that its organ really at- 
tracts people. 

Still another way to help is for every last member of the 
whole organ fraternity to be everlastingly on the job of talk- 
ing against political squandery, waste of the tax-payer’s money. 
If taxes go up, there is that much less money left for collection- 
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plates. And the less a collection-plate gets, the less the organ- 
builder gets for that new organ, the less the organist gets for 
his bread & butter and his choir, and the less the music-pub- 
lisher gets for his new anthems and ozgan pieces. 

It ought to be recognized universally that organ and church 
music must attract the layman first, the professional second, if 
the organ and the church are ever to be objects of public 
affection. We can make a sick man take a bitter pill but we 
can’t fool a congregation or an audience into coming back for 
a second dose of an ugly, poorly-performed eight-part anthem, 
or a bungled organ recital performing an atrocious program of 
hopelessly barren notes by our beloved ultra-modern idiots. 

Even Henry Ford couldn’t get more money for a poorer car; 
he first improves the car and then asks more money for it. 
We should do likewise. First remembering that our car must 
be a vehicle of musical enjoyment, not a dose of forced edu- 
cation. A musician is not a dictator, he’s an entertainer; he’s 
not even an educator unless he has a college job. Let’s think 
it over as the new season begins and see if we can’t all be a 
little happier about the whole thing. It’s destined to be a 
long job; a bit of happiness crammed into every corner of it 
will help a lot.—T.S.B. 


More Work 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 





Practise makes perfect is one of 
those old sayings which has been repeated for many years to 
encourage people who seek to perfect themselves in any par- 
ticular skill. In music it has been applied to students with 
the inference that going over various works time and again 
will achieve perfection. 

Children who start piano lessons are usually loathe to fore- 
go their  s—e play-time for periods at the keyboard. And 
no wonder! The process of constant repetition of the same 
music is at best somewhat monotonous. Even the greatest 
arists find this routine more and more arduous the older they 
grow. It would be easy to mention some of the greatest of 
pianists and violinists who have a real dislike for the process 
upon which their continued success depends. 

Organists are no exception to the rule. The only man I 
ever knew who found delight and satisfaction in countless 
hours of practise was Lynnwood Farnam. This truly great 
artist always reserved a number of hours each day for this 
purpose. Nothing was allowed to interfere. Never did his 
enthusiasm to perfect a particular composition diminish until 
he had really mastered it. This search for greater artistry and 
larger repertoire was, of course, the secret of his supremacy 
in the field of organ playing. 

The psychologists tell us that mere repetition will not pro- 
duce results suggested by the old saying. Perhaps it should 
be revised to read ‘Intelligent practise makes progressive im- 
provement.” 

Since no artistic effort is ever perfect, we can eliminate that 
word from our expectation in any case. Let us analyze the 
words “intelligent | ones and see if there is a reason why 
we have so much difficulty in performance. 

In learning a new piece of organ music we should have a 
plan. First of all we must go over the work a number of 
times in an endeavor to discover its style, mood, and musical 
features. This is a generalizing process. 

Next, the piece should be studied with reference to its 
various phases—registration, correct note playing, tempo. 
Many of these problems should be considered and decided 
away from the instrument. This is a particularizing process. 
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By this time the student should have arrived at a place where 
the work is memorized. Most of the practise must be done 
SLOWLY up to this point. Unless you can play at any tempo 
and start at any given point, the piece is not thoroughly 
memorized. 

The final process—specializing—consists of working out 
various details for musical effects. These ideas are often not 
indicated by any marks upon the printed page but are rather 
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the result of what must seem to the player to be inevitable 
and necessary to the complete realization of the beauties con- 
tained in the music. 

Such an evolution is one way of developing a truly satis- 
factory interpretation of any piece of music. While it may 
not be necessary to have these three processes in mind, such a 
plan has the advantage of being definite and constructive 
rather than haphazard, as so much practise undoubtedly is. 

Perhaps it might be well to suggest a method of elminating 
mistakes in note playing. While it is true that to err is 
human, there are limits to human endurance and the listener 
must have some consideration. It is the duty of any public 
performer to reduce these errors to the minimum, or even to 
eliminate them altogether, though not at the expense of effec- 
tive interpretation, 

A mistake is attributable to one of two reasons. Either 
you do not know wuaT the note is; or you do not know 
WHERE it is. If the former, correction should be made al- 
most at the start. If the latter, the passage must be examined 
closely, a fingering devised to make performance easier and 
infallible, and finally, a systematic process of practise—slow, 
medium, and fast—should be undergone until the possibility 
of error is removed. This was Mr. Farnam’s system. His 
playing was a testimony to the efficiency of his manner of 
practise. It is one which takes time and yet saves time. Widor 
once said true artistry was attention to DETAIL. 

Organists are perhaps especially prone to the habit of get- 
ting along with the minimum of practise. It is so easy to 
neglect it. A world-famous pianist remarked in my hearing, 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


The new supplementary Willis console forcefully proves the awkwardness of 


stopknobs for organs of better than average size 


“I am naturally indolent.” He didn’t want to practise just 
then. How easy it is to excuse one’s own shortcomings. 
However, nothing has ever been discovered as a substitute 
for the routine drudgery known as practise. If somebody ever 
does invent such a thing, what a boon it will be to lazy 
musicians! But it will never happen. 


Liverpool Cathedral's New Console 
Built by Henry Willis & Sons Ltd. 

© A. Thompson-Allen, one of the directors of 
Henry Willis & Sons, London, furnishes photos and some 
details of a new console built for the Willis organ in Liver- 
pool Cathedral. It’s an all-electric console and was completed 
late in July. Says Mr. Allen: 

“This console is not to take the place of the original console 
but is to be detached and placed on the Cathedral floor, against 
the main north-east pier of the great central space. The 
Cathedral is approaching completion and is now more than 
twice as large as it was when the organ was installed. The 
new console, besides controlling the original organ will con- 
trol a West-Screen organ, a Central Organ, and a Corona 
Organ, the specifications of which may be clearly read from 
the photographs. Since the West and Corona organs are now 
under construction and the Central organ is not yet being con- 
structed, the official specifications are not at present in print. 

“The total pipes in the original organ was 10,935; the 
total number of pipes in the new departments will be 3,606. 
The grand total, including the prepared-for Echo Organ, will 
be 14,531 pipes. 

“All the couplers in the new console are controlled by a 
patented device which consists of a series of luminous stops 
fitted as an integral part of a rise-and-fall music-desk. By 
this means the organist, when not requiring the top Bombarde 
manual, such as in quiet service use, may lower the music- 
desk, complete with all the couplers, right down in front of 
and obscuring the fifth manual—thus avoiding unnecessary 
strain of the neck and eyes. 

“The luminous stop, by the way, was invented by Henry 
Willis 2nd in January 1913 and was patented in September 
1913—patent No. 1162. Henry Willis 1st invented the re- 


versible piston. We have never had occasion to use our lumin- 
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ous stop until such special circumstances arose as the patent 
rise-and-fall music-desk just described.” 

The stoplist of the original Liverpool Cathedral Willis 
organ will be found in September 1931 T.A.O., together with 
an article by Ernest E. Adcock, and photos of the console and 
cases. A reading of the photograph shows the stops as named 
in the accompanying stoplist of the new divisions. 


WEST SCREEN CENTRAL 
8 Trumpet Militaire PEDAL 
PEDAL 16 Gedecktpommer 
32 Sub-Bass 8 Flute 
16 Diapason 16 Posaune 
Major Bourdon SWELL 
Lieblichbourdon 8 Cor de Nuit 
8 Octave Fugara 
Bass Flute Aeoline 
III Cornet 4 Ottava 
16 Trombone Vienna Flute 
Horn III Mixture 
GREAT 8 Posaune 
16 Lieblichbourdon CHOIR 
8 Major Diapason 8 Principal 
Minor Diapason Koppelfloete 
Flute Ouverte Sylvestrina 
Pianissimo 4 Spitzfloete 
4 Principal 2 Flageolet 
Octave II Quartane 
II Sesquialtera 
III Mixture CORONA 
SWELL PEDAL 
8 Diapason 16 Quintaten 
Flute a Cheminee Dulzian 
Aeoline MANUAL 
Voix Celeste 16 Quintaten 
4 Gemshorn 8 Flauto Amabile 
III Cornet Muted Viole 
IV Ripieno Vox Aetheria 
16 Double Horn 4 Celestina 
8 Trumpet 2 2/3 Rohrnasat 
Flugel Horn 2 Flautino 
4 Clarion 1 3/5 Tierce 
Tremulant 1 Siffloete 


It must be pointed out that since the original console seems 
to have more stop-knobs than this new one, in spite of the 
additions to the organ, something is misunderstood some- 
where, for this new console cannot control the complete organ 
any more than the original can. But we shall not give up. 
We shall continue to long for that day in the distant future 
when all who supply information about such an interesting, 
delightful, and complicated thing as a console, will supply 
all the exact details in 100% completeness and accuracy. Our 
present calamitous indifference to accuracy is merely a hang- 
over from the good old horse & buggy days before such things 
as accuracy and completeness had ever been thought of. So 
we present what we have, admit its woeful deficiencies, and 
keep on hoping as cheerfully as we can.—T.S.B. 


Reuter's New Brochure 

© An interesting pictorial record of organ-building is the new 
32-page 8x11 booklet of the Reuter Organ Co., Lawrence, 
Kans. In addition to the usual text there are 33 illustrations 
of Reuter installations (buildings, cases, consoles) and 31 of 
factory processes and mechanisms, beginning with casting the 
metal for pipes and ending with putting the finishing touches 
on the woodwork of case and console. As noted in the com- 
pany’s advertising, a copy of the booklet will be mailed to 
anyone requesting it; and it’s the kind of a booklet that devotes 
itself more to an explanation of the processes of building an 
organ than to the task of selling one, which makes it all the 
more worth preserving in the library. 
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Fire Hazards in Organs 
By NORMAN H. TAYLOR 

© I have read again that the relatively low voltage 
allowed by the fire underwriters cannot cause a fire. That is 
an erroneous and dangerous statement. 

Organs built by reliable builders are safe under all working 
conditions, but they cannot be made proof against the effect 
of someone's oy around in them. Unintelligent meddling 
may cause a defect that will lead to a fire. The question of 
voltage is in itself immaterial. It is the current due to the 
voltage that counts; all circuits have a current-limit. 

The current from one ordinary dry-cell can cause a fire. 
Take a few inches of the fine wire used on organ magnets, 
scrape the ends, and connect them to the terminals of a dry- 
cell. Having burned your fingers, you will also have noticed 
that the wire got white-hot. The three volts of a pocket 
flashlight are sufficient to cause a current-flow that heats to 
incandescence the low-resistance filament. 

In the organ, the resistance of the magnets, 300 to 500 
ohms, is added in the circuit; the total resistance is then 
sufficient to insure a safe maximum of current. But if a short 
circuit were produced through tampering, and only a few turns 
of this fine wire left to carry the current, trouble would fol- 
low. Naturally the builder has taken all reasonable precau- 
tions to guard the wires, but he cannot forsee the effects of 
idle fingers. 

Short circuits are not considerate. They occur in unexpected 
places. Furthermore, the wire used in the cables, often No, 22 
B. & S., has a resistance of only 1.7 ohm per hundred feet. 
Wire of this size shorted to the return would permit a current- 
flow of seven amperes with a generator voltage of twelve 
volts—seven times as much as the wire should carry. 

The carrying capacity of wires is based on their area in 
cross-section and the value of the insulation. Where a well- 
insulated copper wire would be allowed five amperes, one 
with less effective insulation would be permitted to carry fewer 
amperes. I have sometimes seen organs in which large-size 
magnet wire was used, plastered to a wood chest with shellac 
or other varnish. I have made some calculations and believe 
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it is safe to say that if a well-insulated No. 18 wire might 
carry three amperes, the area of a smaller wire should not 
carry more than one ampere—and I'd not trust it at that. 

If the console, for instance, were only 33’ from the junction- 
board, the resistance of the cable would be such that the 
current on a short circuit, in the instance quoted, would be 
nearly 21 amperes—and then call the fire department to save 
the steeple. For direct current as used in organ-building, 
Ohm’s Law is inflexible and the current in amperes equals the 
voltage divided by the resistance. And the heating effect de- 
pends upon the current flowing. 

The moral is: Do not fuss with the electrical equipment 
of an organ which the builder has left in a safe condition. 


Not Played Out, Turned Out 


e “Many in the organ profession think the organ recital is 
played out. When you see programs with gobs of Messiaen, 
Tourneimre, and other quasi-moderns whose music is away 
over the heads of the poor layman sitting in the pew and 
wondering what it is all about, I think it is not the organ 
recital that is played out but the poor audience that is turned 
out,” writes one of our recitalists. It would not be a bad 
idea to think of the audience a little this season. 
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SHORT HILLS, N. J. 
CHRIST CHURCH 
Estey Organ Corporation 
Organist, Ralph A. Peters. 
Completed, Fall of 1940. 


V-25. R-27. S-36. B-11. P-1824. 


PEDAL: V-3. R-3. S-9. 

16 DIAPASON* 32 
BOURDON#* 32 
LIEBLICHGEDECKT 32 
Gemshorn (G) 

8 Diapason (S) 
Stopped Flute (S) 
Gemshorn (G) 

4 Gemshorn (G) 

16 Oboe (S) 

GREAT: V-7. R-7. S-9. 

16 GEMSHORN 97 

8 DIAPASON* 73 
MELODIA* 73 
Gemshorn 

4 OCTAVE 73 
FLUTE h 73 
Gemshorn 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 61 
SWELL: V-9. R-11. S-12. 
16 ST. FLUTE* 97 

8 DIAPASON* 73 
Stopped Flute 
SALICIONAL* 73 
AEOLINE* 73 
CELESTE* 61 

4 PRINCIPAL 73 
Stopped Flute 

2 Stopped Flute 

III MIXTURE 183 


1—15-19-22 
13—12-15-19 
43—8-12-15 


8 TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 85r16’ 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: V-6. R-6. S-6. 

8 QUINTADENA 73 
GAMBA* 73 
DULCIANA* 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 

4 FL. TRAVERSO 73 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


8 CLARINET 73 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 21: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-4, 
Ch.: §-16-8-4. C-16-4. 

Combons 27: P-5. G-5. S-6, C-3. 
Tutti-8. 

Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 

Reversibles 4: G-P. S-P. C-P. 
Full-Organ. 

Blower: 3 h.p. Orgoblo. 

* Marks pipework from the old organ 
which has been repaired, revoiced, and 
retained in the new. 

The average organist will delight in 
the Pedal 16’ Lieblichgedeckt for pianis- 
simo-manual accompaniment; a Gems- 
horn on the Pedal at 16’, 8’, and 4 is 
something that can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have had them. And 
the Gemshorn again is the best of the 
Great registers to unify for stops at 16’, 
8’, and 4’; the coloring possibilities, in 
both ensemble and solo, are almost un- 
limited. Probably no organist need be 
reminded today that independent pipe- 
work for Great Diapasons at 8’, 4’, 2- 
2/3’, and 2’ is the first essential of any 
adequate Great, for only when he has 
independent pipes can the finisher real- 
ly produce an ensemble. 

The choice of a flute for Swell unifi- 
cation would not be universally adopted, 
as a string is less muddying and more 
versatile; the three strings and two 
reeds at 8’ could not be improved upon 
for practical results. And the Choir 
Organ is a compact gem for real music- 
making.—T.S.B. 


Positions Wanted 

© Two readers have newly registered their 
requirements with T.A.O.’s__ registration 
bureau. One is a professional organist of 
excellent background, the other is more 
modest in his requirements, wanting chiefly 
a position as organist only (not choirmastér) 
or as accompanist. Readers notifying T.A.O. 
of vacancies will be conferring very practical 
favors on deserving brother-organists. 
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Estey Organ Corporation 
® Organs are now in the process of build- 
ing or completion as follows: 
Essex Junction, Vt.: Holy Name R.C. 
Forest Hills, N.Y.: Church in the Gar- 
dens. 
Glendale, Calif.: O. E. Ghrist residence. 
Hickory Corners, Pa.: Stone Valley Luth- 
eran Reformed. 
New Bedford, Mass.: Holy Name R.C. 
New York City: St. Mary’s Episcopal of 
West New Brighton. 
Short Hills, N.J.: Christ Church. 
Theresa, N.Y.: Presbyterian Church. 
Wildwood, N.J.: Holy Trinity Lutheran. 


Robert Elmore 
® as official organist for the bicentennial 
celebration of the University of Pennsylvania 
played to two huge audiences in Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, Sep:. 20 and 21. Among 
distinguished Americans honored by the 
University on the 21st was Herbert Hoover; 
some prominent politicians were among 
those given honorary degrees on the 20th. 
Oct. 6, 13, and 20 Mr. Elmore’s choir, 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, will give Haydn’s 
“Creation” in full. Bach’s ‘Christmas 
Oratorio” and Faure’s “Requiem” will be 
sung later this season. 
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GREENE, N. Y. 
ZION EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Austin Organs Inc. 
Organist, Laura Wolcott 
Consultant, J. William Jones 
Dedication, Sept. 29, 1940 
Memorial to Frederick E. Barnard 
V-20. R-22. S-30. B-9. 
PEDAL 5”: V-1. R-1. S-6. 
16 DIAPASON 44 
Robhrfloete (S) 
Salicional (S) 
4 Diapason 
Robrfloete (S) 
16 Oboe (S) 
GREAT 5”: V-6. R-8. S-6. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 61 
4 OCTAVE 61 
III MIXTURE 183 
15-19-22 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 CLARABELLA 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
CLARINET 61 
Tremulant 
SWELL 5”: V-7. R-7. S-10. 
8 GEIGEN-DIA. 73 
ROHRFLOETE 97-16’ 
SALICIONAL 85-16’ 
VOIX CELESTE 61 


P-1481. 


4 GEIGEN-OCTAVE 61 


Robrfloete 
2 Rohrfloete 
16 Oboe 


8 TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 85r16’ 
Tremulant 


ECHO-ANTIPH. 5”: V-6. R-6. S-8. 

UNEXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 73 

4 OCTAVE 73 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 GEDECKT 73 
MUTED VIOLE 73 
VOX ANGELICA 61 
Clarinet (G) 
VOX HUMANA 61 
CHIMES 20t 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS 23: 

Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. E. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4, S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Echo: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 

Combons 38: P-4. GP-8. SP-8. 
E-8. Tutti-i0. Manual combons also 
control couplers. 

Crescendos 4: G. S, E. Register. 

Reversibles 2: G-P. Full-Organ. 

Cancels 5: P. G. S. E. Tutti. 


E-16-8-4. 














FAMILIAR ~ 


$2.00. 


Jor Cvery Organist 
m FAMILIAR ORGAN CLASSICS 


Arranged for Two-Manual Organ with 
the Addition of Hammond Registration. 


ORGAN CLASSICS| A selected group of fifty-one classic, sacred and char- 
acteristic pieces, suitable for different occasions and use- 
ful to organists for church, concert or home playing. 
The Hammond registration is by Virginia Carrington 
Thomas, director of their school in New York and 
with few exceptions these numbers have not been 
available before, so marked. Usual 9” by 12” size, 
attractively covered, substantially bound and priced at 


COMPLETE CONTENTS 











BACH-GOUNOD HANDEL, G. F. RHEINBERGER, J. 
Ave Maria—Meditation Air (Rinaldo) Vision 
BEETHOVEN, L. van Largo (Xerxes) RUBINSTEIN, A. 
Minuet in G HUMPERDINCK, E. Melody in F 
a. . A (0p. 39 Prayer (Hansel and Gretel) SAINT-SAENS, C. 
CHOPIN, “F. p. 39) ILJINSKY, A. Le Cygne—The Swan 
Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2 Cradle Song SCHUSERT, F. 
’ ee Ave Maria 
CLARK, S. LEMARE, E. M t Musical 
Torchlight March Andantino —e 
cul, i -_ MacDOWELL, E. A. Unfinished Symphony 
DuBOIS, T. — SCHUMANN, Ro 
Cantilene Nuptiale MASCAGNI, P. Traumerei, Op. 15, No. 7 
DVORAK, A. Intermezzo ; 7 SCHYTTE, L. 
Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7 (Cavalleria Rusticana) Berceuse 
Largo (New World Symphony) MASSENET, J. SIMONETTI, A. 
ELGAR, E. Melodie, Op. 10 Madrigale 
Salut d’Amour MENDELSSOHN, F. SULLIVAN, A. 
FIBICH, Z. Consolation : The Lost Chord 
Poeme Spring Song THOME, F. 
FRANCK, C. War March of the Priests Andante Religioso 
Andantino Wedding March TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. 1. 
Air (Caro Mio Ben) Serenata ea VERDI, G. 
GODARD, B. Grand March (Aida) 
consent , (doeetm aby een J. WAGNER, R. 
a oe 8 e Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin) 
Gavotte in D RACHMANINOFF, S. Evening Star (Tannhauser) 
GRIEG, E. Prelude, CZ Minor Pilgrim Chorus (Tannhauser) . 
Anitra’s Dance RAFF, J. WIDOR, C. M. 
Norwegian Dance Cavatina Serenade 


Available through music stores or direct upon receipt of marked price. 


D. APPLETON -CENTURY CO., 35 W. 32d St., New York 
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Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: 3 h.p. Orgoblo. 

Funds for the organ were supplied 
under the will of the late Mary E. 
Blodgett as a memorial to Frederick 
Eugen Barnard “for many and valuable 
services rendered to Zion parish.”” The 
dedication festival will include distin- 
guished clergy at the morning service 
and a choral festival with many choirs 
participating in the evening under the 
direction of J. William Jones; the occa- 
sion also celebrates the 25th anniversary 
of the organization of Zion’s vested 
choir. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
SEVENTH SCIENTIST 
Estey Organ Corporation 
Completed, Summer of 1940. 
V-14. R-14. §-17. B-2. P-892. 
PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-4. 
16 BOURDON 44 
LIBELICHGEDECKT 44 
8 Bourdon 
Lieblichgedeckt 


GREAT: V-5. R-5. S-6. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 61 
MELODIA 61 
DULCIANA 61 
4 OCTAVE 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
— CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 


SWELL: V-7. R-7. S-7. 

8 VIOLIN DIA. 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
SILVER FLUTE 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS 11: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-4. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-4. 

Combons 14: P-2. G-3. S-4. 
Tutti-5. 

Crescendos 3: G. S. Register. 

Reversibles 2: G-P. Full-Organ. 

Percussion: Maas. 

The stoplist is intensely practical, and 
among the best features are the second 
16’ Pedal Lieblichgedeckt for soft ef- 
fects, the very useful Great 4’ Gems- 
horn, two fine solo reeds in the Swell, 
and the Chimes in the Great, with an 
expressive Great to make all its voices 
doubly useful. An organist will be able 
to do a great deal with such an instru- 
ment, small as it is—T.S.B. 


co 


Osterville, Mass. 

®@ N. Lindsay Norden and Barbara M. Nor- 
den gave an organ-soprano program Sept. 1 
in the residence of Dr. and Mrs. James 
Chute. 
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Joseph Bonnet in America 

© In spite of catastrophic conditions in 
France, one of its greatest artists safely 
arrived in America Sept. 12 on the Nea 
Hellas of the Greek line for his concert 
tour under the management of Bernard 
R. LaBerge Inc. Though Mr. Bonnet is 
already wellknown in America, a brief 
biographical sketch should be welcome. 

Mr. Bonnet was born on a March 17 
in Bordeaux, France, and at the age of 
14 was appointed organist of St. 
Michael’s, Bordeaux. Soon he went to 
the Paris Conservatory to study with 
Guilmant, and in 1906 was appointed 
organist of St. Eustache, Paris, the po- 
sition he holds today. 

In 1911, on the death of Guilmant, 
Mr. Bonnet was appointed organist for 
the Societe des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire and his fame immediately began its 
rapid increase; he has made concert 
tours of all the civilized countries of 
Europe as well as the at-present un- 
civilized. 

In America his debut, says Mr. Wier’s 
excellent Macmillan Encyclopedia, was 
made Jan. 30, 1917, in the College of 
the City of New York. In his 1920-1 
tour of U.S. & Canada he had to play 
the amazing total of 96 recitals. Though 
not so frequently visiting America for 
tours as his distinguished countryman 
Marcel Dupre, Mr. Bonnet has been 
here for other tours, though we believe 
his present tour under expert LaBerge 
management is to be rated as his most 
intensive. 

Though thoroughly intellectual in 
his music, Mr. Bonnet fortunately does 
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not let it rest there; he adds the divine 
spark of true musical feeling, both in 
his playing and in his own compositions. 
We regret we have no complete list of 
the latter, but recital programs reflect 
them in goodly number; among those 
most frequently used are Ariel, Caprice 
Heroique, Chaconne, Chant de Prin- 
temps, Elfes, Etude de Concert, Lied des 
Chrysanthemes, Concert Variations, 
Romance sans Paroles. 

Possibly one of the greatest tributes 
to him as a concert artist was paid at the 
fifth and last of his series of five recitals 
during a single week in the Balkans, in 
Sofia, where enthusiasm rose to such 
point that Bonnet had to play nineteen 
encores to satisfy his audience, and even 
then the affair was brought to a close by 
a sympathetic member of the audience 
who rushed to the organ, turned off the 
motor, and shouted, “‘It’s time to let this 
man go and have a snack!” to which the 
audience good-naturedly assented, first 
giving him one final round of hearty 
applause. 


Music-Union Developments 

@ As a result of the attempt by J.C.Petrillo 
to restrain the activities of the Boston Sym- 
phony and many great artists who do not 
choose to belong to and pay dues to Mr. 
Petrillo’s branch of the union, the American 
Guild of Musical Artists, affiliated with the 
A.F.L. (just as the American Federation of 
Musicians is) has gone to court over the 
affair and on Aug. 29 obtained from Justice 
Pecora a temporary stay restraining Mr. 
Petrillo ‘from seeking to force’ the artists 
into his own organization. Referring to Mr. 
Petrillo’s inference that there is no differ- 
ence between a great concert artist and “a 
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fiddler in a tavern,” Justice Pecora asked, 
“Is that another way of saying that there is 
no difference between Leonardo da Vinci and 
a house-painter?”” Lawrence Tibbett, head 
of the American Guild of Musical Artists, 
cited clauses in Mr. Petrillo’s union’s “‘con- 
stitution that empowered him personally to 
call strikes, impose fines up to $5,000. on 
his members, and set aside or revise any part 
of the constitution when he feels it neces- 
sary.” All of which would tend to show 
that labor-unionism in music threatens to 
deteriorate into an oppression instead of a 
wholesome joint effort for the good of pub- 
lic and musicians alike. In September the 
American Federation of Radio Artists began 
efforts to enforce its schedule for radio 
‘actors’—$12. for the first 15 minutes, $15. 
for 30 minutes, $18. for an hour program, 
with rehearsals at $6. for the first hour and 
$3. for each additional hour. 

American Operas 

© The following composers of operas were 
presented by Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who died 
recently at his home in Italy, at the Metro- 
politan, New York, during his directorship: 

Joseph C. Breil 

Charles Wakefield Cadman 

Frederick S. Converse 

Walter Damrosch 

Reginald De Koven 

Louis Gruenberg 

Henry Hadley 

Howard Hanson 

Victor Herbert 

John Adam Hugo 

Horatio Parker 

Deems Taylor (two) 

Guilmant Organ School 

®@ announces the opening of Hugh Ross’ 
course on choirmastership at the School on 
Oct. 24; the course will deal with inter- 
pretation, conducting, choir management, and 
all related details. 

Joseph Bonnet, honorary president of the 
School, will give a recital for the School in 
the First Presbyterian, New York, Oct. 14; 
admission by complimentary ticket obtainable 
from the School. 
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LaBerge Artists 

© Bernard R. LaBerge, the world’s greatest 
manager for concert organists, opens the cur- 


Joseph Bonnet's Tour 25, Ellenburg, Wash. 
® Under LaBerge management Mr. Bonnet 26, 2 — 
is already booked for the following recitals: Dec. 1, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Sept. 25, Worcester, Mass. 
30, Waterbury, Conn. 
Oct. 1, Portland, Me. 
4, Great Neck, N.Y. 
6, Philadelphia (two) 
7, Williamsburg, Va. 
9, New Haven, Conn. 
10, Hartford 
13, Rochester, N.Y. 
14, New York City 
15, Princeton, N.J. 
16, Baltimore, Md. 
19, Chambersburg, Pa. 
21, Youngstown, Ohio 
23, Cleveland 
24, Delaware 
29, Washington Court House 
31, Evanston, Ill. 
Nov. 4, Urbana 
7, Louisville, Ky. 
12, Fort Worth, Texas 
15, Wichita, Kans. 
18, Denver, Colo. 
Provo, Utah 
24, Portland, Ore. 


N 
= 


2, Redlands 

3, Claremont 

9, New York City 

10, Providence, R.I. 

12, Montreal, Canada 

14, Toronto, Canada 

It will be noted that this leaves provision 

for additional engagements here and there 
during Mr. Bonnet’s stay in America. 


Claude L. Murphree 

® gave a piano recital Sept. 5 for the Chami- 
nade Music Club, Gadsden, Ala.; like Lynn- 
wood Farnam, Harold Schwab, and other 
distinguished organists, Mr. Murphree also 
specializes in piano. September not only 
marked his 15th anniversary with the Uni- 
versity of Florida but also the 15th anni- 
versary of the publication of his first com- 
position—Valse Joyeuse for piano, published 
by White-Smith. Summy is soon to publish 
his second-piano part to the Haydn Sonata in 
D. In addition to his piano recital in Gads- 
den he gave an organ recital and two electro- 
tone recitals. 
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Wethersfield, Connecticut, is an 
old New England town that dates 
back to early colonial history. 


The Sacred Heart Parish has re- 
cently dedicated their new church, 
"Church of Corpus Christi." A new 
organ with a Spencer Orgoblo 
was included in the plans. Thus 
modern architecture and modern 
equipment combine to provide 
pleasure and comfort to the resi- 
dents of this old New England 
parish for years to come. 











THERE’S A NEW CHURCH 
AND A NEW ORGOBLO 
ia old WETHERSFIELD 







A thoroughly up-to-date Orgoblo installation at 


ee 


Corpus Christi Church. A standard 11/2 horse- 
power Orgoblo with an auxiliary generator for 
action current for actuating the keys and stop 
controls. The electric starter on the wall is oper- 
ated bya push-button located at the organconsole. 


Spencer Orgoblos provide a volume and smoothness of air that will enrich 
the tone of any organ. They are made in sizes for all purposes. Your organ 
manufacturer knows them favorably and well. Ask him for the bulletins. 





THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 














rent season with a surprisingly extensive tour 
for Joseph Bonnet, his only foreign artist 
this season; the activities of his eleven 
American artists are announced. 

Nita Akin tours the midwest and east in 
January, the west and Pacific coast in the 
spring. 

E. Power Biggs opens his season with the 
twelve complete-Bach recitals in Columbia 
University, as elsewhere noted in these pages, 
and tours the midwest and Pacific coast in 
November. 

Paul Callaway tours the east, midwest, and 
Canada during the winter. 

Dr. Palmer Christian will be absent from 
the University of Michigan for a limited 
number of engagements spread through the 
entire season. 

Claire Coci tours this season only in the 
east, south, and Canada; she will not again 
tour to the Pacific coast until the 1941-2 
season. 

Dr. Charles M. Courboin will make a 
transcontinental tour this spring. 

Robert Elmore will tour the east, midwest, 
and south in February. 

Virgil Fox makes another transcontinental 
tour in January and February, and already 
his tour is almost entirely sold out—a great 
tribute to a great artist. 

Charlotte Lockwood will be available only 
for a limited number of dates in the east and 
Canada. 

Dr. Alexander McCurdy made a_ trans- 
continental tour last spring and will be avail- 
able for only isolated engagements during 
the present season, due to his increasingly 
heavy schedules in Philadelphia and as head 
of the organ department of Westminster 
Choir College. 

Arthur Poister tours the midwest in De- 
cember and will fill engagements in the east 
during the early spring. 

Carl Weinrich, due to heavy schedules at 
Vassar College this season, will play only a 
limited number of recitals in the east and 
Canada. 

“The country is at last becoming organ 
conscious,” says Mr. LaBerge, “and I now 
anticipate the day when I will be able to 
book from two hundred fifty to three hundred 
organ recitals each year, opening new chan- 
nels for my artists as well as for others to: 
come.” This year a number of recitals have: 
been booked in cities where formerly organ 
recitals could not be sold. 

In the good old days it was only the for- 
eign artist could be profitably managed in 
organ-recital tours, but that condition has 
past. Today it’s eleven-to-one in favor of 
American artists, and, fortunately, the war 
calamity that threatened to stop the tour of 
the one guest artist did not stop it and Mr. 
Bonnet arrived safely on schedule, war or no- 
war. Hooray for free France; it will one 
day again be a free nation. 


Cora Conn Redic 


@ was honored by her choir of the First 
Presbyterian, Winfield, Kans., in a surprise 
party following the first rehearsal of the 
new season, which marked the beginning of 
her 23rd year with the church, where she 
began work Sept. 10, 1918; she had moved 
to Winfield in 1916 as a member of the 
faculty of Winfield College of Music. Mrs. 
Redic is a graduate of the Guilmant Organ 
School and later studied organ with Dr. Al- 
bert Riemenschneider and Marcel Dupre. 


John M. Klein 

© is writing a symphonic work, Horace, for 
chamber orchestra and narrator, at the re- 
quest of the Omaha Symphony which has al- 
ready arranged to perform his Symphony for 
the Dance. 
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The Dickinsons 

®@ Dr. Clarence Dickinson and Helen A. 
Dickinson spent the summer at their country 
home, Cornwall on the Hudson, reading 
proofs of the new Evangelical-Reformed 
Hymnal of which Dr. Dickinson is Editor. 
Among new publications by Dr. Dickinson, 
issued by the H. W. Gray Co., are a choral 
arrangement of “Lord we cry to Thee for 
help,” by Ulrich Zwingli (written in 1529) ; 
“The citizens of Chatre,” a French carol; 
“An angel spake to the shepherds,” chorus 
and solo from Liszt's “Christus; and Gret- 
chaninoff’s “Lord God we cry to Thee,” an 
English edition. Music Press recently issued 
his edition of a set of three anthems by 
William Billings, an American composer, 
1746-1800. 

During the ‘second week of July the Dick- 
insons gave illustrated lectures for the Min- 
isterial Conference at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, on Music and Religion, 
Learning Church History Through the Hymn- 
al, the Hymns a Church Treasury, the Psalms 
as Occasional Poems and Their Music, Life 
of Christ Told in Choric Speech (illustrated 
by hymns and lantern-slides of great paint- 
ings), and Beauty in Church Worship. 


Organ Player-Rolls Availabie 

© A correspondent has a library of a hundred 
player-rolls for the Aeolian Orchestrelle, 
which he offers for sale. Address M.S. c/o 
T.A.O. 


Choirs on Vacation 

®@ The choirs of Park Congregational, Grand 
Rapids, had their fifth annual choir camp at 
Lodge Keewane late in August, but it was 
not all play; the hard-working Dr. C. Harold 
Einecke gave them doses of some theory and 
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much rehearsing, in addition to the swim- 
ming, “wonderful food’ and other pleasures 
they picked up for themselves. Chancel and 
chapel choirs were the only ones thus par- 
ticipating in the annual spree on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. 

East Congregational, Grand Rapids, sent 
its vesper and chancel choirs to summer 
camp for a week-end of pleasure Sept. 6, 
7, and 8, and in turn Donald F. Nixdorf, 
following the Grand Rapids manner, went 
along and inflicted on them “several re- 
hearsals a day, thus accomplishing in three 
days the equivalent of much normal choir 
rehearsing, and the choirs were then ready to 
go into their first services in above-average 
condition to open the season.” 


Ward Stephens 

@ died Sept. 11 in New York City. Though 
more prominent as pianist and composer of 
songs, Mr. Ward was also an organist. He 
was born Sept. 10, 1872, in Louisville, Ky., 
according to one authority, Sept. 9, 1879, 
according to another. After early schooling 
in Newark, N.J., he entered Rutgers Uni- 
versity. His music teachers were Brahms, 
Massenet, Moszkowski, Scharwenka, Saint- 
Saens, and Widor. He made his debut as 
pianist in Paris in 1896 under the name 
Varri Stafanski, and toured many European 
countries. He was accompanist for Chami- 
nade, Kreisler, Melba, etc. After a fairly 
long period as organist of the First Scientist, 
in New York, he went to St. James Episco- 
pal, Fordham, of which he was organist at 
the time of his death. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, and a brother. 

In addition to a few anthems he wrote 
some songs for the church; one of the best 
is “Thy will be done” (H. & D.), and other 
fine ones will be found in his set on “The 
Beatitudes” (Schirmer). 


Dr. John M'E. Ward 
@ died Aug. 30 in Philadelphia; he was 
apparently recovering from an operation per- 
formed late in May, but had a relapse in 
the middle of August. 

Dr. Ward was born April 13, 1860, in 
Philadelphia, graduated from the Philadel- 
phia highschools in 1880, studied music in 
the University of Pennsylvania where he 
earned his certificate in harmony in 1903; 
but his profession was medicine, not music, 
and he graduated from Hahneman Medical 
College, won his M.D. degree, and began 
practise in Philadelphia in 1891. He used 
music to help pay his way through college, 
serving as organist of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, for about a decade, from the age 
of 16. 

His organ teachers were his father John 
Ward, Samuel P. Warren, and H. G. 
Thunder; he also studied piano and theory, 
the latter with H. A. Clarke and others. 

In 1888 he was appointed organist of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran, Philadelphia, playing his 
last service there May 26, just prior to his 
operation. In 1923 St. Mark’s installed a 
4-66 Hall organ, built to Dr. Ward's tastes. 

In addition to much activity in organ 
fraternal circles (he was president of the 
American Organ Players’ Club for about 30 
years) he was on the faculty of Women's 
Medical College for eight years, lecturing 
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on anatomy. Though his profession was 
medicine, his chief delight seemed to be his 
activity in the organ world. He was one of 
the most popular members of the Philadel- 
phia organ fraternity, and his habitual re- 
election to the presidency of the A.O.P.C. 
(oldest organ fraternity in America) was 
not of his own engineering but due to his 
personal popularity, a popularity that also 
carried him through more than half a cen- 
tury of work with one church. 

He leaves no survivors, as his wife died 
some four years ago and they had no 
children; but he leaves the memory of a 
man who will long hold the affections of 
all who knew him. 


FOR SALE 

Equipment of Children's Choir, con- 
sisting of Anthems, Hymnals, Vest- 
ments, Paysen Collapsible Steps; will 
accommodate 36 children, two rows 
on floor; Processional Cross, Gorham 
make; everything in good shape and 
of best quality. For information, write 
Mrs. C. Gordon Snyder, 602 East King 
St., Chambersburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
Baroque Organ (Aeolian - Skinner 
product), two years old, two manuals, 
9 straight stops, 5 couplers. Private- 
ly owned. Can be inspected by ap- 
pointment. For oman data ad- 
dress M.E.R. c/o T.A.O. 
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The date of his birth and other biograph- 
ical facts are those supplied some years ago 
by Dr. Ward himself. The Resolutions of 
the A.O.P.C. include, in addition to the 
usual statements, this: “His life of service 
and faithful discharge of those duties en- 
trusted to his care will ever be an inspiration 
to all who knew him.” 
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: *% This month's 
* PROGRAMS 


f=" Unless a program has special 

‘ ~ =? character a  eowhere defined 

it can be published in T.A.O. only when received 
in time for advance publication; closing date is 
14th or 15th of month prior to date of playing. 


© CHARLES F. BOEHM 
New York World’s Fair 
Oct. 20, 6:30 

Marcello, Psalm 19 

Kirnberger, Now is Salvation Come 

Dickinson, Reverie 

Bedell, Legende 

Vierne, Carillon; Berceuse. 

Bach, My Heart is Filled 
Sinfonia F 

Clokey, Pastorale 

Karg-Elert, Now Thank We All 
Methodist Church, Farmingdale, L. I. 
Oct. 27, 8:00 

Mendelssohn, Sonata 2 

Edmundson, Pax Vobiscum 

Bach, P. E., Minuet 

Lemare, All Thro’ the Night 

Bach, Now Thank We All 
Sinfonia F 

Bedell, Reverie-Improvisation 

McAmis, Dreams 

Federlein, Londonderry Air 

Vierne, Berceuse; Carillon. 

@ DR. C. HAROLD EINECKE 
Park Congregational, Grand Rapids 
Oct. 6 (hour not given) 

Coke-Jephcott, Miniature Trilogy 

Weinberger, Bible Poems 

Haussermann, Two Chorales 

Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Em 

Hamer, Reverie 

Edmundson, Impressions Gothiques 

@® HAROLD G. FINK 
Fordham Lutheran, New York 
Oct. 27, 4:00 

Barnes, Third Suite 

Bonnal, Tone Poem 

Reger, Intermezzo 

Franck, Grande Piece Symphonique 

Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 

© DR. JOHN A. GLASER 
Lutheran Church of Savior, Brooklyn 
Oct. 2, 9, 16, 22, 30, 7:55 
American-Composers Series 

*Frederic Lacey, Allegro Pomposa; Wood- 
land Echoes; Prayer & Cradle Song; Ser- 
enade-Nocturne. 

*Dr. Francis W. Snow, Jesus Christ is Risen; 
Invocation; Dies Irae; Yet Watchers. 
*Dr. W. C. Marcfarlane, Adoration; Can- 

tilene D; Reverie; In Memoriam. 

*Dr. Eric DeLamarter, Toccatino; Carillon; 
Stately Processional. 

*Frederick §S. Smith, Chanson Gracieuse: 
Contemplation; Paean Exultant; Son. 1 
Finale. 

® ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Oct. 9, 8:15 

Buxtehude, Toccata F; Canzonetta. 

Cabinilles, Passacalles 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Bm 

Reger, Two Choralepreludes 

Bennett, Sonata G 

Distler, Three Pieces 

Moore, Passacaglia 
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Oct. 6, 13, 20, 27, 5:15 
Buxtehude, Passacaglia 
Pasquini, Pastorale 
Marchand, Dialogue 


* Chausson, Priere 


Bach, Prelude & Fugue Bm 
© DR. ELMER A. TIDMARSH 
Union College, Schenectady 
Oct. 6, 13, 4:00 
*Bossi, Meditation in Cathedral 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Russolo, Chimes of St. Mark’s 
Mulet, Byzantine Sketches 
Boellmann, Gothic Suite 
*Mendelssohn, Prelude Bf; Sonata 5; War 
March of Priests. 
Meale, Magic Harp 
MacKenzie, Benedictus 
Gardiner, Shepherd Fennel’s Dance 
Russell, Basket Weaver; Bells of St. Anne. 
@ CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
Oct. 20, 4:00 
Diggle, Toccata Pomposa 
Bingham, Pastoral Psalms (complete) 
Borodin, Prince Igor Ballet 
Bedell, Irish Pastel : 
Weinberger, Bible Poems (complete) 
Diggle, Fantasie-Epilogue 
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Mr. Biggs in Complete-Bach 
Columbia University, New York 

Twelve October 1940 Programs 

®@ Having played complete-Bach in twelve 
recitals on the Aeolian-Skinner baroque or- 
gan in the Germanic Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, in a series of Monday programs be- 
ginning Nov. 1, 1937, and ending April 11, 
1938, E. Power Biggs is now playing the 
complete-Bach in another series of twelve 
revised programs, on the vastly more adequate 
Aeolian-Skinner in St. Paul's Chapel, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

The organ is a 4-70 of 87 ranks; stoplist 
and an analysis of the instrument will be 
found on June page 171. Columbia Uni- 
versity is doing a magnificent thing for classic 
organ literature in thus presenting its new 
organ, Bach, and Mr. Biggs. In the Ger- 
manic Museum Mr. Biggs played to paid- 
admission audiences that filled the auditorium 
for each recital; in Columbia admission is 
free and tickets are not required, according 
to present plans. 

With the leadership of the late Lynnwood 
Farnam and others, the following set of ab- 
breviations have been adopted by T.A.O. to 
more exactly define just which composition 
is intended on any given program: 
E—Eighteen Great Chorales 
GC—Greater Catechism 
L—Eight Little Preludes & Fugues 
LC—Lesser Catechism 
M—AMiscellaneous Choralpreludes 
O—Orgelbuechlein 
S—Schuebler Chorales 
T—Transcription 

It would be for the benefit of all concerned 
if such abbreviations were adopted and used 
in all Bach programs, especially if intended 
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for publicaton in these pages. Readers are 
invited to offer suggestions for improving 
the abbreviations. 
Oct. 7, 8:00 
4 Preludes & Fugues (L) 
6 Schuebler Choralpreludes 
4 Preludes & Fugues (L) 
Pastorale F 
Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Oct. 8, 5:00 
Prelude & Fugue Cm 
Fantasy G; Fugue G. 
Partita O God Thou Faithful 
Allabreve D; Fugue Cm; Fantasia Bm. 
Fugue G 
7 Choralpreludes (M) 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
Oct. 9, 8:00 
Fantasia & Fugue Am; Concerto G. 
Fugue Bm; Sonata 1; Fantasy C; Prelude G. 
Prelude & Fugue Gm 
5 Choralpreludes 
Toccata F 
Oct. 14, 8:00 
Prelude C; Prelude & Fugue C. 
Canzona D; Fugue Dm; Fugue Gm. 
Partita O Christ Thou Art 
7 Short Choralpreludes 
Sonata 2; Fantasia & Fugue Gm. 
Oct. 15, 5:00 
Prelude & Fugue C; Trio Dm. 
Toccata & Fugue Dm 
12 Little Choralpreludes 
Concerto Ef 
Partita Jesu Savior Heed 
Prelude & Fugue D 
Oct. 16, 8:00 
Orgelbuechlein 
Oct. 21, 8:00 
Prelude Am; Prelude & Fugue G. 
Sonata 3; Prelude & Fugue Em. 
7 Short Choralpreludes 
Sonata 4; Passacaglia. 
Oct. 22, 5:00 
Prelude & Fugue C 
Kleine Harmonische Labyrinth 
Prelude & Fugue Em; Sonata 5. 
6 Choralpreludes; Fugue on Magnificat. 
Prelude & Fugue Cm 
Oct. 23, 8:00 
Fugue Ef; 6 Kyries; 3 Glorias. 
12 Choralpreludes of Greater and Lesser 
Catechisms 
Fugue Ef 
Oct. 28, 8:00 
Prelude & Fugue A 
Sonata 6; Concerto E. 
6 Choralpreludes 
Prelude & Fugue Cm; Trio G. 
Prelude & Fugue Bm 
Oct. 29, 5:00 
Prelude & Fugue Fm; Fantasy Cm. 
Fugue C 
Canonic Variations From Heaven Above 
7 Choralpreludes; Fugue F; Aria F. 
Prelude & Fugue Am 
Oct. 30, 8:00 
18 Great Choralpreludes 
“The programs are designed,” says Mr. 
Biggs, ‘‘to keep together the chief collections 
which Bach himself made—the Schuebler 
Chorales, Orgelbuechlein, Dogma in Music, 
and the 18 Choralpreludes which came right 
at the end of his life and thus occupy the 
last recital. For the rest the programs fol- 
low roughly the development and order of 
the music as Bach wrote it.” 
Presbyterian Gains 
®@ Membership in the Presbyterian denomin- 
ation in America is now the largest in his- 
tory. Some figures: 
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57,843 members received last year by transfer 
from other churches. 

107,653 members received “‘on confession of 
faith.” 

43,806 net gain in “communicant members.” 

2,021,901 total “communicant” membership. 

$1,960,580. increased contributions. 

$41,862,860. total contributions for the year. 
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T.A.O. SPECIFICATIONS 
V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
control, one or more ranks of pipes. 
R—RANK: A set of pipes. 
S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, etc. 
B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes (Percussion excluded). 
P—PIPES: Percussion not included. 
DIVISIONS h—harmonic 


A—Accompaniment he—high C* 
B—Bombarde 1—languid 
C—Choir m—metal 
D—aAntiphonal m—mouth-width 
E—Echo mc—middle C* 
F—Fanfare o—open 
G—Great pf—prepared for 
H—Harmonic r—reeds 
I—Celestial rs—repeat stroke 
L—SoLo 2r—two rank, etc. 
N—StriNg s—scale 
O—Orchestral s—sharp 
P—Pedal s—spotted metal 
R—GregoRian s—stopped 
S—Swell sb—stopped bass 


ss—single stroke 
t—tapered to 


T—Trombone 
U—RUeckpositiv 


V—PositiV t—tin 
Y—Sanctuary t—triple 
VARIOUS te—tenor C* 
b—bars u—cut-up 
b—bearded uc—upper C* 
b—brass unx—unexpressive 
be—bottom C* w—wind-pressure 
c—copper w—wood ; 
ce—cylinders wm—wood & met. 
ec—cres, chamber z—zinc 
a—double "—wind pressure 
f—flat "—diam. of pipe 


'—pitch of lowest 
pipe in the rank 


fr—free reed 
h—halving on 
SCALES, ETC. 
4.12x5.14—Size of wood pipe in 16th- 
inch fractions, thus 4 12/16 x 5 14/16, or 
4 3/4 x 5 7/8. 

14”—Diameter of cylindrical pipe. 

41—Scale number. 

42b—Based on No. 42 scale. 

46-42—46-scale at mouth, 42 at top. 

2/3t—Tapered to make top diameter 
2/3rd that of the mouth diameter. 

2/9m—Mouth-width covers 2/9th of 
circumference of pipe. 

1/4u—Mouth cut-up is 1/4th. 

17h—Scaled to halve on the 17th note. 

Dynamics indicated from ppp to fff. 

Order in which details are listed: 
Dynamic strength, wind-pressure, scale, 
details, number of pipes. 

*b, t, m, u, h refer to any specified 
notes in the bottom, tenor, middle, 
upper, and high octaves of the key- 
board; top c* is still above the high 


octave but need not be considered here; 
each octave begins on C and ends on B. 
CCC-16’. 


03-6”, 


CC-8', C-4', cl-2’, 2-1’, 


c4#-3”, 























DIRECTORY of all that is FIRST QUALITY in the AMERICAN ORGAN WORLD 


FOX, Virgil 

1316 Park Ave., ons Md. 
GILBERT, Harold W., Mus. Bac.* 
GLASER, John A.* 


GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 

234 East IIth St., New York City. 

HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O., Chm. 
Conductor, St. Paul's Choristers 
Brooklyn, New York. 

HASSE, Eldon* 

HOLLISTER, Horace M.* 

JACOBS, Arthur Leslie, F.W.C.S.* 

JORDAN, Frank B., M.Mus.* 

KRAFT, Edwin Arthur” 

Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 

*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., New York City. 

LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
Murray Hill, New Jersey. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; 
Park Street Church, Boston (1915); 
9 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 

MARSH, William J. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 

McCURDY, Alexander, os Doc. 
Box 87, Princeton, 

ee John* 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, B.M., M.A., A.A.G.O. 
Director of the De ‘artment of Music, 
Lincoln College, Lincoln, Ill. 
Residence: 319 Peoria St., Lincoln, Ill. 

*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 

POISTER, Arthur 
Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 

POLLAK, William T., Mus. Doc.* 

477 Hudson St. New York City. 

PORTER, Hugh 
99 Claremont Ave., New York. 

RICHARDS, G. Darlington* 

RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert, Mus.Doc.* 

SACKETT, Edith E., 8.M 

SCHOLIN, C. Albert, MLM.* 

SCHREINER, ‘Alexander* 

1283 East So. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

SCHWAB, Harold* 

SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus.D 
Lutheran Church of the “Hol 
Central Park West at 65th 

*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 

SPELMAN, Leslie P.* 

SYKES, Lauren B., A.A.G.O. 

Hinson Mem. "Baptist Church, Portland, Ore. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 


WEINRICH, Carl 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
WELLIVER, Harry, Mus.M.° 
WHITE, Ernest 

145 West 46th St., New York. 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 

St. Stephen's P. E., Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 

First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 


Trinit 


treet, Heese York. 





CONSERVATORIES 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 

12 West [2th St., New York City. 
LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

| Follen St., Cambridge, Mass. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 

Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 

Union Theo. Seminary, New York City. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 

Princeton, N. J. 











PUBLIS HERS 


BIRCHARD, C. C. Birchard & Co. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, J. Fischer & Bro. 

9 West 40th St., New York City. 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 

17 West 46th St., “og York City. 
GRAY, The H. W. on 

159 East 48th St., ty York City. 
SCHIRMER, G. Schirmer Inc. 

3 East 43rd St., New York City. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 

321 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
WOOD, The B. F. Wood Music Co. 

88 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 











VEST MENT S 


LINDNER, LOUIS J. Choir and Pulpit Gowns, 
ps, Hoods and Robes for all purposes. 
425-T.A. Seventh Ave., New York, LOng. 5-7712. 
NATIONAL Academic Cap & Gown Co. 
821 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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B UtkIL ODER S&S 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: Boston, Mass. 
New York: 677 Fifth Ave. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. ., Canada. 

AUSTIN ORGANS INC. 

Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
New York: 522 Fifth Ave. 

ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
New York: 5 West 52nd St. 

aa ORGAN CO. 

Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Chicago: 615 North Fifth Ave., Maywood. 
New York: 67 East 89th St. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 

Main Office: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 

MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 

Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill: 332 $. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia: 904 Architects Building. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
WICKS ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 














ARCHITECTS 


BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 
1112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ELLIOT, Robert Pier 
WQXR 730 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 
81 Princeton Bivd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Associated with Wicks Organ Co.) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
TURNER, The very Rev. Tyl 
210 East 58th St., leew "Yeh, N.Y. 











CUSTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 
Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G6. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, mesvet: yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 











EQUIPMENT 


Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. 

1770 Berteau Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see -Rangertone 
MAAS ORGAN CO., LTD., Chimes 

3015 Casitas Ave., Los "Angeles, Calif. 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORP., — parts & supplies, 

540 East 2nd St., Erie, enna. 
"ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
PIPE ORGAN Service Co., 

3318 Sprague St., Omaha, Neb. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Action parts of all kinds 

Hagerstown, Md. 

SPENCER TURBINE CO., Blowers 

Hartford, Conn. 














T.A.0. DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 
Richmond pong Island, New York, N. Y. 








BARNES, Dr. 

112 Ss. Wabash on ., Chicago 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DUNHAM, Rowland W., Dean of College of Music, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
SCHMINKE, Dr. Oscar E. 

50 Rockland Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 











For Studio Work ... Entertainment ... Practice — Get These 


4 GRAND ORGAN MUSIC BOOKS 


“EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE" 


SELECTED ORGAN SOLOS 





“EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE" 


ORGAN PIECES 




















E.F.S. 192 E.F.S. 
SERIES PAGES SERIES 

No. o No. 

$1.00 Ey 

Invaluable to organists is this music folio JUST OUT! A grand, new, giant mus 
comprised of over fifty compositions cov- folio for organists Contains over 
ering the entire field of organ music u J organ s selected 


arranged and supervised by Prof. H. L. 
Vibbard,M.M. Teachers, as well as stu- usic autho Exceile 
dents, will find this music book extreme- i work and as concert piece 
ly useful. Great for students and teachers 





“EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE’ 


139 SELECTED ORGAN PIECES 


“EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE 


ORGAN MUSIC 





aogeenpd Ce werybotgs Save lt Dead 


OrcaAn music 


ROLAND DIGGLE 














) SELECTED 
| ORGAN 
PIECES 


E.F.S. 192 
SERIES PAGES 
No. « 
27 $1.00 























Presents a studied and specific program 
for the organist. Selected and arranged 
by the well-known Dr. Roland Diggle, its 
contents makes available to organ players 
a fine, select repertoire of the world's 
most famous musical masterpieces. In- 
cludes special registration for the HAM- 
MOND ORGAN. . 


A book organists will welcome The 
varied contents embrace the finest works 
ever composed Includes Preludes, Inter 
ludes, Postludes Chorales Marches 
Sacred Music, Selections from Operas and 
Oratories and INSTRUCTIONS on how 
roMmeslole iil i -M-lile MMlealolgel 20d -) 


























At Your Masie Dealer or Postpaid Direct from 











| AMSCO MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. © 1600 Broadway © New York City 








Uhat Do You Look For? 


The reader who looks into a magazine only to see if his own 
name is mentioned is not of much use to the magazine, to 
ifs advertisers, or to its other subscribers; but he who looks 
to see the names and ideas of others is the kind of a sub- 
scriber that has enabled T.A.O. to confine its pages to things 
of value to every serious worker in the entire organ world, 
and to such a subscriber T.A.O. says a most hearty thanks. 
And for such readers T.A.O. delights to work as conscien- 
tiously as is humanly possible. We're proud of our Miss 
Soosie—salt of the earth, cream of the profession, serious, 
modest, always hopeful she can do her job a little better 
next week than last. And proud also of our Dr. Pedal- 
thumper in spite of his possible extra pound of overcon- 
fidence, for he goes happily at his task and tries to make 
his employers enjoy it too. So welcome, everybody who 
looks for the right thing. 


T.A.O. Magazine of the Profession 











M. P. Moller, Inc. 


has been commissioned to build 


A THREE MANUAL ORGAN 


to be installed in the new Memorial Chapel of the 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


(Specifications by Mr. George E. Ashton) 


The selection of a Méller organ by this outstanding 
church reflects the entire satisfaction of the owners 
and of the many noted organists who have heard and 
played the nearby three-manual Moller organs re- 


cently installed in 


OVERBROOK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Overbrook, Philadelphia 


ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Bala Cynwyd, Philadelphia 


MT. ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 


and others in the same vicinity. 


Dr. Alexander McCurdy, noted concert organist, head 
of the organ department of Curtis Institute, Phila- 
delphia, also head of the organ department of the 
Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J., has pur- 
chased a Moller studio organ, with detached console, 
to be installed in the music room of his residence in 
Princeton. With Organ, Harp and Piano, Dr. and 
Mrs. McCurdy will contribute much to the music of 


the community. 


No higher recognition of the mechanical and artistic 
excellence of Moller organs than their purchase by 
organists and churches with artistic and aesthetic 
tastes is possible. 
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